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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Thirty-Two) 


WILLIAM M. RITTASE 


we smile at the 
| many uses of the word “pic- 
| torialism” in photography and 
re y. remark how it seems to cover a 
S28 multitude of sins, so that some- 
times we wonder what is the real connotation 
of the word. The purpose of this article, 
however, is not to go into a discussion of its 
use, but to come to my individual case. If I 
am a pictorialist, which this magazine has 
accused me of, it is because I make my liv- 
ing in that manner. The pictures which I 
send to the Salons are picked from the day’s 
work and were made to please the client 
primarily; and also, most of them gave me 
great pleasure in the making. Perhaps the 
word “‘pictorialist” is most frequently applied 
to the Salon contributor, and the Salon is 
certainly our high standard by which to 
judge real value of pictures. The many 
workers, mostly amateur, who, behind the 
scenes, are giving their time without pay to 
make their Salon successful deserve a great 
deal of credit—much more than they are 
receiving. They are continually subject to 
criticism by contributors who do not get their 
work accepted, and who, I feel, are rather 
poor sports. 

Shaw once said something to the effect 
that a man who makes his living by his hobby 
experiences a great pleasure in life, and this 
just about expresses my feeling. Nearly 
every picture or series of pictures that I 
make carries with it the feeling of a new 
adventure, the anticipation that a new angle 
is going to show itself, and that this will 
give me a different insight into a particular 
subject. 

If, for illustration, the work in question 


may be a railroad advertisement, I get a great 
“kick” in standing back and observing loco- 
motives in the yards. How these mechanical 
beings arouse many emotions in us!—I am 
again a country boy of twelve, who always 
stood back in awe and admiration of them, 
years ago. They are overpowering, energetic, 
and filled with romance. Then it is my prob- 
lem to try to make the picture subtle, so that 
it awakens one’s imagination to translate the 
subject’s impression on me. Again, it might 
be said in defense of those who look at the 
picture of this subject, if they have never 
experienced certain emotions in their past as 
they came in contact with these subjects, 
there are none to be aroused. If this is pic- 
torialism, I will not argue; if it is commercial- 
ism, I admit that such was the purpose under- 
neath. To me, my commercialism is my pic- 
torialism. They are inseparable. 

In addition, I am sometimes termed a 
modernist, and as to what the world might 
wish to call me, I have no control over that; 
but why should we not show our subjects to 
portray the attributes in them that appeal to 
us at that time? They say that almost every- 
thing in the world is commonplace, at least 
to those who see it often. If this is the case, 
why not let us approach it from a different 
angle? Let us try to awaken the spectator to 
its beauty, power, majesty, and action, and to 
make him feel that it is not necessary to 
travel to the ends of the world to be im- 
pressed. Thereby we cultivate in ourselves 
a closer and keener observation of those 
around us, instead of sitting and dreaming 
of the romance or adventure that lies on the 
other side of the hill, where we have never 
been, and where, if we arrive, conditions are 
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much like those in any other place. I repeat 
again, Why not let us observe more closely 
the things right around us? For in so doing 
we are appreciating these things better, and 
perhaps becoming more satisfied with life in 
our surroundings, thus contributing just a 
little to some of the world’s enjoyment in our 
limited manner. 

Although photography on its technical side 
is strictly mechanical, I feel that it opens up 
a wonderful field to record expression. We 
have an instrument with which we can show a 
fleeting expression, a moment in which 
physical strength reaches its height or when 
man’s machines reach the maximum work for 
which they were intended; and the pictures 


we produce only mirror our thought in ob- 
servations as we go through life meeting in- 
teresting people and new experiences. 

I never open up a book of photographs but 
that one or more pages give me a thrill, and 
I admire some worker whose observation is 
keener than mine, who awakened some hidden 
emotion in relation to the subject. It may be 
the quietness and peace of a sunset at the 
seashore, or the brute strength of a press 
grinding out its daily product. Sometimes we 
sit down in disappointment at the many 
things that have passed us in life unnoticed, 
unrecorded, and feel a ray of sunshine when 
some other worker brings them to us in their 
strongest moments. 


Photography in West Texas 


HELEN AND ROLAND BEERS 


took up photography with 
some earnestness when we de- 
cided to go to West Texas. For 
some time we had _puttered 
45) around with Brownies, but had 
not been seriously inoculated with this virulent 
“bug”. Year after year we had dreamed of 
a trip to the golden Southwest, without seri- 
ously entertaining any immediate possibility 
of such a trip. One day, out of a clear sky, 
an offer came to take a position in geophysi- 
cal exploration in West Texas, and with it 
returned all our pent-up dreams of life in 
the open plains. 

As our visit to this land of historical ro- 
mance seemed likely to be temporary, we 
wanted to bring back a lifetime record of 
our experiences there. What more proper 
method than by the use of a fine camera? We 
planned week-end trips to New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and, perhaps, even to California! Such 
excitement we experienced in those days of 
preparation! 

Through the excellent advice of a long- 
time photographer friend, we found an Ica 
Trona with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 at a_bar- 
gain, and outfitted it with filters, plate- 
holders, a Distar, and a tripod. These early 
purchases later proved well-advised, as parts 
of West Texas are far removed from photo- 
graphic marts. 

Our early attempts were certainly awk- 
ward, but each failure served to show us 


the better procedure for later efforts. In the 
first year we exposed (and developed) some 
five hundred negatives, gradually gaining a 
more accurate knowledge of proper methods. 
By the end of the year, we felt that we could 
successfully manipulate a Graflex. We had 
now come to appreciate some of the features 
of camera construction. We certainly wanted 
a longer focus lens for portraiture and na- 
ture-life studies. Double-extension bellows 
were now indispensable; the reflex principle 
would eliminate the out-of-focus action pic- 
tures. Although a high-speed shutter had not 
yet been of general use, we had often wished 
for the focal-plane type for its better distri- 
bution of light. Once again our friend in 
Boston wisely advised us, and sent a 314 x 
41/4 Revolving Back Auto Graflex. Several 
filmpacks were used up in making our new 
acquaintance; but now it is as familiar as 
the old Ica, and we are no longer befuddled 
with apertures and tensions. 

It is difficult for us to compare photo- 
graphy in the South with that in the North, 
as our previous experience was very limited. 
We were delighted with one difference, how- 
ever—the many consecutive days of clear 
bright sunshine, with no rain for months at 
a time. In August the skies are adorned with 
fleecy strato-cumulus clouds; but these seem 
never to obscure the sun. Photography under 
these conditions has advantages and disad- 
vantages. There is no soft twilight, as in the 
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North. The sun sets, and soon afterward it 
is night. Likewise at sunrise—there is the 
dawn, and at once it is broad day. 
Exposures are probably somewhat shorter 
here than at home. We have used Burroughs 
and Wellcome’s exposure-meter and tables 
for latitude 30 degrees with uniformly good 
results. Because of the extreme brilliance of 
the sunshine and its reflection from the arid 
soil, readings on the photometer type of ex- 
posure-meter are often likely to give over- 
exposure. This fact can be offset when one 


returns and burns away the finery, leaving 
the bare brown stems. 

The two weeks when the desert blooms 
offer splendid opportunities for color photo- 
graphy; but during the remainder of the 
year, photographic opportunities must be 
carefully hunted. Clouds, sand dunes, ani- 
mal studies, oil fields—these are the realms 
to explore. 

West Texas clouds should offer unlimited 
possibilities to an artist. With our meager ap- 
preciation of their beauty, we have tried to 


FIGURE 1 A PRAIRIE HOME 


comes to appreciate the time required for 
the eye to accommodate itself to the abrupt 
change in light-intensity in reading the meter. 

Because of the general lack of trees and 
vegetation—and for many other reasons, no 
doubt—pictorial landscapes have eluded us. 
The sun glares all day long, casting sharp, 
dense shadows from whatever raises itself 
above the flat prairie. Except for early 
spring, there is little color on these arid 
plains. In May the desert blooms extrava- 
gantly, strutting forth in blossoms of vivid 
hue. The cacti are the boldest in their choice 
of gala attire. Dead, dry old stalks gather 
new life after the annual two-weeks’ rain, 
and put forth their best efforts in the bright- 
est colors of the spectrum. Then the hot spell 


HELEN C. BEERS 


capture their changing forms of light and 
shade. One could store up a warehouse of 
these delightful billows for future use. Fig- 
gure 1 shows a result of our earlier efforts. 
Along the same line of pictorial effects are 
the famed West Texas sunsets. We have 
yet to learn the secret of photographing these 
magnificent scenes to their best advantage. 
Figure 2 shows one of our attempts. Color- 
plate renditions, if properly executed, would 
form an assemblage of undying beauty and 
inspiration. 

In one area of West Texas we found a 
miniature Sahara. Vast rolling dunes of white 
and yellow sand stretch for miles over Ward, 
Ector, Crane, and Winkler Counties. One 
can easily get lost in this arid desert. No 
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FIGURE 2 SUNSET ON THE PRAIRIE 


horizon meets the eye but the tops of the 
great sand mountains climbing high into the 
sky from each miniature basin. To photo- 
graph them seemed a simple feat at first; 
but we tried three times before succeeding, 
and then with but moderate success. A K-3 
filter and short exposure gave the results 
shown in Figure 3. 

Horned toads, land terrapins, rattlesnakes, 
tarantulas, coyote, prairie dogs, and rabbits 
are the members of the wild tribes inhabiting 
these prairies. Most of these subjects require 
hours of preparation and patient waiting to 
give adequate photographic reproduction. 
Our limited time prevented any greater suc- 
cesses than those shown in Figure 4. 

The oil field has an atmosphere of romance 
at times that might be entrapped by photo- 
graphic processes. We have tried many times 
to record this impression, but have always 
felt that there is much to be desired. These 
subjects are so evanescent, so rare, that to 
capture them with the proper lighting, clouds, 
and shadows is an achievement of a life- 
time. 

The technical difficulties of making photo- 
graphs in this semi-arid climate are numer- 
ous. By far the most serious element has been 
the sand. West Texas is famed for its sand 
storms. Great clouds of yellow sand are 
blown hundreds of feet into the atmosphere, 
which sixty-mile gales carry into every crev- 
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ice and corner of your house and car—pic- 
ture from this the plight of a camera. The 
sand gets not only into the camera—it per- 
meates chemicals, films, and paper. Over half 
our first negatives were badly scratched or 
pitted with sand grains. Gradually we in- 
creased our precautions and reduced this 
difficulty. 

The camera was never out of its case un- 
less actually making exposures. Films were 
kept tightly wrapped in foil before and af- 
ter exposure. Developer and hypo were fil- 
tered twice each time before using, and all 
utensils were carefully washed free from the 
invisible sand. In many small places we vis- 
ited there was no running water. We have 
broken ice from a water barrel in winter to 
get one pail of the precious fluid. We have 
washed a pail full of prints from a street 
hydrant at midnight, in a town perhaps 
twenty miles from our temporary dwelling 
place. Sometimes the water itself is filled 
with invisible sand. At other times it car- 
ties so much alkaline salt in solution that 
a thick precipitate is formed at once, upon 
the addition of chemicals. 

Temperature troubles began early in 
April. At first we were able to keep our chem- 
ical baths below 75 degrees Fahrenheit by 
the use of chopped ice; but as the summer ad- 
vanced, this was no longer effective. De- 
veloping by time-temperature scales became 
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increasingly difficult. As the developer ab- 
sorbed heat from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, its reduction power increased rapidly 
and produced many overdeveloped negatives. 

One of the most serious difficulties was the 
problem of transporting our photographic 
equipment. We were moving constantly from 
place to place, often remaining but a week 
or two in one town. Our mailing address was 
so uncertain that we could rarely depend 
upon. getting materials by mail order. Since 
first coming here, we had added an amateur 
printer and an enlarging camera to our list 
of equipment. Many of our moves were over 
ranch trails and cow paths, so that our appar- 
atus had to be well packed. 

After many months of comparative dis- 
order in our methods, we finally built a light, 
strong cabinet with hinged cover that would 
hold all necessary supplies and the printer. 
We hinged the cover on the packing case for 
the enlarger and carried it on the running 
board of the Buick. As soon as we arrived at 
one of our temporary stopping places, we 
were ready to set up and finish the expo- 
sures of the trip. 

For minimum labor and the best general 
satisfaction, tank development seems to be 
the most desirable method under these con- 
ditions. There is less handling of the nega- 
tives; and, if the filmpack tank is immersed 


in a large pan of cool water while develop- 
ing progresses, there is little likelihood of 
losing fragments of the emulsion by sudden 
changes of temperature. A large fixing bath 
has been found to retain a satisfactorily low 
temperature over the normal period of opera- 
tions. We have found that cut film is more 
sturdy than rollfilm or filmpack and does 
not develop as many pinholes in the emulsion. 
For projection prints, we carry two 11 by 
14 white enameled trays that fit into the bot- 
tom of the cabinet. We are obliged to use 
prepared developers, as there is no room for 
a scale, and stock solutions do not keep well 
in high temperatures. Undoubtedly there are 
other precautions that will serve us when we 
have learned to use them. A hardening bath of 
formalin would no doubt preserve the emul- 
sion; but alum hardeners are difficult to pre- 
pare in alkaline water. In some places, the 
alum of the hypo bath precipitates a white 
deposit on negatives. This is often prevented 
by an acid short-stop and constant motion of 
the negative when first placed in the hypo. 

The location of our darkroom has often 
been a question not readily disposed of. Mrs. 
Beers has gradually relinquished any claim 
she might hold on certain regions of the 
household generally apportioned to her use. 
We are in complete accord on the importance 
of our photography and consequently do not 


FIGURE 3 A MINIATURE SAHARA IN TEXAS 
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FIGURE 4 SILENT LAUGHTER 
ROLAND F. BEERS 


hesitate to invade any sanctum that offers 
photographic possibilities. In most hotels we 
have been able to get a private bath, which 
makes a fair darkroom when keyhole and 
door cracks are properly fortified against ag- 
gressive light-rays. We once dwelt for three 
weeks in a tourist camp in New Mexico, hav- 
ing two adjoining rooms. As soon as our two 
children were soundly asleep in their room, 
we draped all windows and doors with our 
blankets, brought in a pail of water, and car- 
ried forth our operations. We carry half an 
ironing board in our trunk, which makes a 
suitable work table when placed across a 
bath-tub or sink. The bathtub makes an ideal 
place for washing large quantities of prints; 
but we have learned to our sorrow not to en- 
trust our negatives to such a process because 
of the sand. These are generally soaked in 
three or four changes of filtered water for 
half an hour, then rinsed by hand in a final 
bath. 

In the smallest towns, water is often at 
a premium, and, at times, we have aroused 
great concern regarding the amount of water 
consumed in washing prints. A batch of two 
hundred prints will consume enough water 
to bathe an entire town in arid regions! Most 
of the water is now obtained from deep wells 
operated by windmills. Most of the time the 
wind blows constantly day and night, in vary- 
ing degrees, and keeps the tanks well filled. 
In one small cattle town, there was but one 
well, from which water might be hauled at 
two bits a barrel. If the wind failed for sev- 
eral days, it became a serious matter to sup- 


ply the inhabitants with drinking water 
alone. In many towns there was no railroad; 
a motor bus brought mail once a day and 
supplied the few requirements of prairie life. 
The people of these plains have long been 
accustomed to this manner of living, and, 
even when able to provide themselves with 
ordinary conveniences, they regard them as 
superfluous luxuries. Hence they continue for 
decades to live in the manner of their for- 
bears, the frontier pioneers. , 

“A Prairie Home.” Taken in August, 1929, 
near Rankin, Tex. 2.30 p.m., clear. East- 
man 1-A Box Brownie snapshot; Eastman 
rollfilm. Developed in D-72; enlarged on 
P.M.C. Bromide No. 9. 


“Sunset on the Prairie.” Taken in Jan- 
uary, 1930, near Odessa, Tex. 6 p.m., cloudy. 
Ica Trona with Zeiss Tessar 514-inch focal 
length. F/4.5; 1-second; K-3 filter; East- 
man Panchromatic cut film. Developed in B. 
and W. Pyro Soda; enlarged on P.M.C. 
No. 9. 

“A Miniature Sahara in Texas.” Taken 
January, 1930, near Crane, Tex. 3.30 p.M., 
clear. Ica Trona, as above. Eastman film- 
pack; K-3 filter; F/11; 1/50-second. De- 
veloped in Pyro Soda; enlarged on P.M.C. 
No. 9. 

“Silent Laughter.” Taken August, 1929, 
at Rankin, Tex. 2 p.m., clear. Ica Trona, as 
above. F/4.5; 1/100-second; no filter. East- 
man filmpack; D-72; P.M.C. No. 9. 

“Devil’s Walking Stick.” Taken August, 
1929, near Rankin, Tex. 3 p.m., clear. F/11; 
1/25-second; Eastman filmpack; no filter. 
Developed in M.Q. enlarged on P.M.C. No. 
9. Iea Trona. 

[Although we all enjoy reading about the 
experiences of explorers and travelers in 
foreign countries, yet, sometimes, we almost 
forget that right at home in our own United 
States of America there still remain splendid 
opportunities for adventure, photographic and 
otherwise. Our country is so large that there 
is virtually no kind of climate, scenery or 
adventure that may not be found—if one 
will, and can, go far enough to find it. We 
feel indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Beers for giv- 
ing our readers just a glimpse of a part of 
the United States which to many in the East 
is not so well known as Paris or London. 
Moreover, there is an interesting photo- 
graphic angle to the article which our readers 
may well remember should they, too, visit 
West Texas.—Eprror. | 
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Photographing Strange Scenes 


WILLIAM F. NOE 


MRULY lifelike—yet a bit strange. 
Yes, everybody’s eye is caught 
by these pictures, and the more 
so when you see them in a photo- 
graph album. Unusual pictures 
are my hobby, and my album carries proof 
of this. When I hand my album to someone 
to look over, I know that it will receive a 
thorough review from its first page to the 
last. There are many ways of making un- 
usual pictures. Miniature table-top pictures, 
such as are shown herewith, are some of my 
most interesting ones. Everybody likes to see 
unusual pictures; and to many, who have 
some knowledge of the art of pictorialism, 
they are literally fascinating. If you can 
show such pictures, praising comments are 
assured; and what satisfaction greater than 
this is there to any hobby-rider? 

Beside the selection of the subjects to be 
photographed, lighting is of utmost impor- 
tance. Many commonplace subjects become 
unusual pictures by being unusually lighted. 
Therefore, your cleverness and skill is an im- 
portant factor to your success and makes the 
results so much more interesting. 

The idea of miniature table-top pictures 
came to my mind while I was searching for a 
certain lighting arrangement. I wanted a 
window, high near the ceiling, where I could 
photograph a person or group of persons 
with the light coming from behind and down- 
ward. If possible, I wanted the sun to shine 
through this window. Our home lacks such a 
place. So, since the sole purpose of my de- 
sire for making such a picture was the play- 
ing with lighting, I thought of a paper car- 
ton and the little monk set used as an orna- 
ment in our living-room. Here I would be 
able to use artificial light, over which I 
would have complete control. I went to find 
a suitable carton, removed two sides and the 
top of the same, cut out a square hole where 
I wanted the window, and fitted in a window 
frame of cardboard. Next I arranged the 
group of porcelain monk figures, which stand 
about eight inches high, placed a lamp be- 
hind the box to serve as the “sun” shining 
through the window, and my desired setting 
was ready. This scene I photographed at 
close range, illustration No. 1 being the re- 
sult. I now had a new kind of unusual pic- 
ture for my album, and whoever has since 


seen my collection was at first puzzled over 
what this picture could be, and where I had 
been to make it. Some even saw in one of 
the figures the likeness of a neighbor. The 
“sun” shining through the window is what 
gives the scene the perplexing similitude. 
It illustrates what lighting will do. 

In illustrations No. 2 and No. 3, the same 
porcelain figures were used. The window is 
that of a doll-house. The lighting being from 
within is what gives these pictures the real 
appearance. The snow, which is common salt, 
also adds to the effect, especially the foot- 
prints in the snow in No. 2. Many different 
scenes can be arranged with the same figures. 

Little figures which can be used in such 
miniature table-top scenes are found in ev- 
ery home, or can be bought at toy and gift 
counters. They can also be cut out of card- 
board, as those in the wintry scene of illus- 
tration No. 4. The horse, in this picture, is 
of metal, but all the other figures, including 
the house and the snow-covered hills, are 
made of cardboard. Salt was used for snow, 
and the tree is a dead branch. Even the sky 
is made of cardboard, black in color. Holes 
were punched in the board for “stars”, and 
a larger hole cut out for the “moon’’. A lamp, 
behind the cardboard sky, lighted these “ce- 
lestial” bodies. In order to diffuse the light 
somewhat, the “moon” was backed with white 
tissue paper. Windows, also backed with tis- 
sue paper, were cut into the house, and a 
small electric lamp placed within. The scene 
was only dimly lighted in front. It is an 
unusual scene for a photograph album. 

Figures No. 5 and No. 6 show similar snow 
scenes. Foreground can very easily be made 
to appear natural by using salt as snow. 
Artificial light will give more realistic effects 
than daylight, as shadows can be thrown just 
where they are wanted. Care must be taken, 
however, that no lamp shines into the lens. 
The lamp must be placed far enough to the 
side so that it is not included in the picture, 
and then be shaded with something, or it 
may be hidden behind some part of the set- 
up, so as to be invisible. 

Unusual photographs can also be obtained 
by photographing insects in comical poses. 
As illustrated in Figures 7, 8, and 9, grass- 
hoppers are easily thus arranged. Their long 
hind legs serve well in imitating man, and 
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FIGURES 1-5 
GROUP OF TABLE-TOP PICTURES 


FIGURES 6-10 
WILLIAM F. NOE 
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anyone possessing a little ingenuity and hu- 
mor can ar>snge such objects. They are new 
in photograph albums, and certainly serve 
this purpose well. The insects may be killed 
with formaldehyde without damaging them. 
They can be held in upright position by 
means of pins. 

By the use of mirrors, too, unusual effects 
may be had, as seen in illustration No. 10. 
A clever mind can arrange many interesting 
poses. 

Although table-top pictures are only a few 
of the many unusual pictures in my album, 
they are some of the most fascinating. Many 
may not know that any kind of camera may 
be used to make such pictures. In order to be 
able to photograph at closer range with ordi- 
nary cameras, a portrait attachment and 
copying lens should be obtained. These aux- 
iliary lenses are inexpensive, and can be 
bought from any photographic supply house. 
The proper exposure to give such artificially 
lighted scenes depends, of course, on the light 
used, and on the lens in the camera. It is 
impossible to give definite instructions on 
this. It is best determined by trial. Naturally, 
a time-exposure must be given, and the in- 
struction book with the camera gives direc- 
tions how to do this. The data on the illus- 
trations herewith, as given below, may assist 
you in arriving at the correct exposure: 


No. 1 1% minutes F/11— 
weak daylight and artificial light behind box. 


No. 218 minutes F/11— 

dimly lighted, 60-watt lamp in house. 
No. 3 7 minutes F/8— 

dimly lighted, 60-watt lamp in house. 
No. 410 minutes F/6.3— 


dimly lighted, 60-watt lamp behind background. 
No. 5 2% minutes F/32— 
60-watt lamp near scene. 


No. 6 % minutes F/22— 
60-watt lamp near scene. 
No. 7 7 minutes F/11— 


40-watt lamp near scene. 
No. 8 4% minutes F/11— 
40-watt lamp near scene. 


No. 912 minutes F/16— 
40-watt lamp near scene. 
No. 10 2. seconds F/6.3— 


daylight, about five feet from window. 


If a bright light is used near the scene, it 
is advisable to hang a thin white cloth over 
the lamp to subdue the light somewhat. The 
effect will be softer, not so harsh and 
so contrasty. 

The fact that such pictures are a test for 
your ingenuity, that they arouse interest, and 
that their arranging and photographing is a 
pleasant pastime which can be done by elec- 
tric light on the long winter evenings, should 
encourage amateur photographers to try this. 
The results will surely be worth the efforts 
made. 


Hypersensitive Film 


JOSEPH A. BRONNER 


| is interesting to note the extent 
to which aérial photographing is 
being applied and the progress 
} made in this field in the past ten 
years, especially in regard to 
long- -distance work. Before the World War, 
little was heard of the ambitious amateur 
sallying forth with his camera and telephoto 
lens to shoot some interesting scenes along 
the coast, on hikes, or on motor trips. Little 
also was heard of the making of long-distance 
aérial views. But all this was somewhat more 
than ten years ago, when photography was 
not what it is today, and it seems like ancient 
history to the present generation with its 
modern equipment. At the present time, the 
successful photographing of distant objects, 
both from the ground and from aircraft, is 


leading us to believe that the road is being 
paved for still greater inprovements in the 
near future. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in making long-distance views is the lack of 
homogeneity, or clearness, of the atmosphere. 
For instance, when viewing a distant object 
across an open landscape, or a ship at sea, 
the object sometimes appears to be disturbed 
or unsteady, owing to a kind of “boiling” 
appearance of the atmosphere, which may 
take place on apparently the clearest of days. 

To understand further this “boiling” ap- 
pearance, it must be remembered that atmos- 
pheric haze consists of extremely minute par- 
ticles of water and dust suspended in the air, 
and that the farther the object is from the 
camera the more haze is encountered, and 
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the closer the subject the less haze; and so 
on, until the haze is so small as not to be 
noticeable. When working at shorter ranges, 
such as the photographing of landscapes, the 
haze will usually be noticed as a fine cloud, 
bluish in color, which can be eliminated with 
the proper filter, whose function is to hold 
back the blue and violet rays, which affect 
the ordinary plate most, until the other colors 
have a chance to register. 

To attempt to eliminate all haze and mist 
with only a filter would prove unsatisfactory, 
because a filter of this kind has as yet to 
be invented. Hypersensitising is a means of 
increasing the speed of the emulsion, and in 
many cases it is a very useful process. When 
the light is poor, such as on a rainy or cloudy 
day, it is possible to get well-exposed results 
by using hypersensitive film. In using this 
film when the rain is falling heavily and the 
sky is completely obscured by clouds, results 
can be obtained which virtually equal those 
obtained on a clear, brilliant day. 

Some time ago, at the advice of the Editor, 
I wrote to the Eastman Kodak Company with 
regard to the hypersensitised film, inquiring 
whether or not it was supplied for commer- 
cial purposes. I was informed in the negative, 
but. was told that if I were interested they 
would gladly send their formula for hyper- 
sensitising the Portrait Panchromatic cut 
film. It is as follows: 


Concentrated Ammonia............. 1 1/3 oz. 
Water (distilled) to make........... 1 gallon 


The films should be bathed in this solution 
from three to four minutes, at a temperature 
of about 50 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
dried as rapidly as possible in a current of 
dry air, which should be about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the process being carried out 
in a completely dark room, taking into con- 
sideration that we are working with Panchro- 
matic film and that the speed of the emulsion 
is increased 100 per cent. 

Another method is to wash the film for 
one or two hours in running water and redry. 
This gives an increase in speed of 20 to 30 
per cent to the green and red; but film so 
treated should be used within twenty-four 
hours, as it does not keep well. A little ex- 
perimenting must be done before the proper 
results are obtained, both in the exposure 
and hypersensitising. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the hypersensitive film will not last 
long, as it very soon goes back to its original 


state. But where it is kept on ice, it is found 
that films so treated will retain their extra 
speed for scveral months. 


Although no extra equipment is needed 
when working with the film, it is well to 
carry it to and from scenes of exposure in 
an old satchel made for the purpose, with a 
waterproof space for the films, so that they 
can be covered with ice and yet be kept dry. 
A small hole can be cut in the bottom to act 
as a drain. 


For the first experiment, it is best to choose 
a rainy day, setting up the tripod in a dry 
place and making a half-dozen or more trial 
exposures. When using a Drem Justophot ex- 
posure meter, it should be remembered to cut 
the exposure to about half that given by the 
meter. The Zeiss Magnar is a good lens for 
most aérial work. On account of the great 
focal length obtained with short camera ex- 
tension, it is considered well adapted for 
aérial work where much detail is wanted, and 
should therefore be preferred when making 
interesting shots over a city, and for the 
countless other opportunities that present 
themselves to the owner of a Magnar. 

In making aérial views with hypersensi- 
tive film, the usual care must be taken to 
safeguard the camera and extra attachments 
from probable loss or damage, besides the 
necessity of exposing when there is the least 
possible vibration from the plane. Strict ad- 
herence to the proper rules is necessary to 
obtain good negatives. The telephoto always 
gives better results in ordinary outdoor and 
indoor work than the ordinary lens, as it 
gives an improved perspective. 

The process of desensitisation, which en- 
ables the user of panchromatic film to 
develop in a much stronger light, has be- 
come quite popular in the last few years. 
Because of the necessity of working in com- 
plete darkness, by the time-development 
method, many amateurs have left the pan- 
chromatic film alone altogether. But the de- 
sensitising reduces the speed of the emulsion 
to such an extent that it can be safely 
handled in a comparatively strong light, 
enabling the photographer to examine the 
negative closely during development. 


Pinacryptol is the most efficient desensi- 
tising agent now made. It is safe even at a 
dilution of one in a thousand. There is no 
risk of staining the negative, and the films 
need only a brief rinse before they are placed 
in the developer. 
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It has long been known that the finest 
portraits are made with the telephoto, where 
the photographer has a long studio and a 
camera that can be fitted with lenses of 
difficult focal lengths. When a portrait photo- 
grapher has a camera with only one lens, say 
of four- or five-inch focal length, and receives 
a customer who wishes a large portrait study 
of the head and shoulders only, he finds that 
when he uses his five-inch lens he will have 
to work so close to the subject that the draw- 
ing of the head will be altogether unsatis- 
factory and the shoulder leok as though it 
were out of proportion to the rest of the 
picture. 


The usual tendency is to aim at too large 
an image, with a lens that is too short in 
focal length to render good perspective, 
whereas if a lens, let us say, of the telephoto 
type were used, the photographer would have 
the advantage of making large-sized por- 
traits under favorable conditions to render 
good perspective. 

This goes for out-of-door subjects as well 
as indoor work, for many close-ups are often 
made with a short-focus lens, making it 
necessary to work at such close range as to 
render very poor perspective. It should be 
remembered by the amateur that only good 
perspective makes a good picture. 


‘* Furthermore” 


Cc. J. GREENLEAF 


HIS is not my name for the grand 
409] old king of the Selkirks. It came 
» Faas bet about this way. We waited at the 
has Xf]| pleasant hotel two long days for 
ies) the clouds to lift from the lofty 
summit. On the morning of the third, the 
sun shone and we could see the gleaming top; 
so we hastened to get started. 

The manager said he would have a helper 
ready for us; and, when a stubby little China- 
man was pointed out as the one who was to 
go with us in this capacity, I doubted that he 
could fill the requirements. We had three 
cameras and a lot of plates, one of these out- 
tits being a panoramic that could make the 
entire circle, twelve feet long, ten inches 
wide—and a heavy affair, in every way. I 
had my heavy 8 x 10 and a dozen plates; 
Clement, a lighter camera and more plates 
for my equipment. 

I looked at the “boy” and shook my head. 
But he smiled, a little wintry smile, and said 
briefly, ““Me go.” And the manager told me 
that he could go anywhere a mule could, and 
carry as much. We had to climb nearly two 
miles to get to the point we wished; and it 
did seem that most of it was straight up, 
or nearly so. There were places where one 
went ahead with a rope, and drew the 
baggage up, it being the easier way. 

Clement was city bred and soon grew tired. 
He was far more used to the sidewalks of 
New York than this rough climbing. And I 
confess that my old camera must have 
weighed at least a ton, long before we 


reached the point from where this view 
was made. 

Clement soon began to feel a sort of vica- 
rious sympathy for the Chinaman. “John 
tired. Want to rest, John?” But John only 
smiled and shook his round head, and said 
shortly, “Furthermore.” Which meant that 
he could go still farther. Clement asked the 
question several times, and in a very coax- 
ing manner; but John always responded, 
“Furthermore.” And once I caught a sidewise 
glance from his black, oblique eye that led 
me to believe that he knew very much more 
about the game than his single word implied. 
So Clement rested on his own account; and 
I felt that John was as ready as the white 
man, only he wished that first aid should 
come from us rather than from him. It was 
certainly a long, hard climb; but I think 
you will agree with me that the view was 
well worth it. 

It was made in August, when all the snow 
and ice that could melt under the summer 
heat had done so. And there is snow shown 
in this picture that has doubtless lain there 
for many years. Still, there is change going 
on in even what is called the region of eternal 
snow and ice. There will be some melting 
and freezing, a little gain of ice, perhaps; 
and this, feeling the eternal pull of what we 
call gravity, will descend very slowly, a few 
inches in a year, gradually increasing in 
volume, as can be seen in the picture, until 
there is a good-sized glacier slowly working 
down the mountain side. Here can be seen 
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the eternal fight going on between ice, rain, 
snow, frost, on one side, and the grim moun- 
tain on the other—a warfare that never 
ceases until the mountain is laid low and the 
rock is turned into fruitful soil. It seems a 
hopeless task; but this is just what has been 
done over very much of the tillable surface 
of the earth. 

If you get any pleasure or profit from 
this picture, I feel that you owe part of it 
to faithful John, who ever said ‘“Further- 
more” to all temptation to rest. Of course, it 
can be seen that great pines grew far below 
the point where the camera was placed, indi- 
cating something of the climb; but there is an 
exhilaration about such work that goes a 
long way toward paying for all the labor 
involved. 

This view shows where the snow and ice 
have edeposited their treasures in every 
crevice and gully clear down to timber-line; 
and here the heat comes to the melting point, 
and the small streams of ice-cold water go 
plunging down to seek the far-distant sea. 
Of course, we found the going down much 
easier than the going up. 

During this Western trip, I made some 
thousands of 8 x 10 negatives and never 
developed a plate until back in my New York 
studio. I admit that, at times, a great fear 
would steal over me, usually in the night, 
a fear that I had committed some error that 
would ruin all of the many plates. But I 
felt nothing of this when at work, and that 
fear proved quite groundless; for nearly 
every plate turned out good—most of them 


as good, but not quite so striking, as this one 
of the old king. 

I confess that after long years of using 
the camera, I fell into the habit of working 
subjectively, without the least knowledge— 
conscious knowledge—I mean, of what I was 
doing. If some view presented a problem, I 
would study it till a solution came to me, 
then act on that. Clement called it a “hunch”. 
When one attains this, work becomes easy, 
for one works as unconsciously as he walks, 
and the results are generally good. Someone 
has said that “the unconscious alone is 
complete”. 

In another paper I hope to tell you some- 
thing of exposures, development, and the 
care necessary to get good results—a care 
that must be forever operative, or failure 
will result. And, as I have intimated, if that 
care can become unconscious, then the work 
becomes a real pleasure; for one works with 
the same certainty that the trained piano- 
player does when he touches just the right 
key without the least conscious thought. 

So I hope that this picture of one of the 
kings of the great Selkirk range will give 
you as much pleasure as it did me, not only 
for whatever merit the picture may contain, 
but because it brings to my mind the face 
of faithful John, filled with the strange his- 
tory of his strange people. And John’s face 
seemed as tranquil and as eternal as the great 
mountain itself, the ‘Furthermore’, only 
when he smiled—and then he was beautiful. 
For mountains never smile. 


Embossed Photography 


T. FENWICK LUND 


RHAPS the newest art in these 
} modern days is that of embossed 
photography. Some little time 
ago, while working on oil-color 

==) mountain scenery, the idea came 
to me that it was possible to have mountain- 
pictures embossed and raised, giving prom- 
inence to them in the picture. At once I set 
to work to unravel the almost mystical sug- 
gestion that had come to me. Taking a long 
chance on ruining a perfectly good 7 by 10 
print of Bear Lake which had the mountain 
rising out of the lake-front, I held the pic- 
ture to the light backwards and penciled out 


the shape of the mountain, as I saw it, and 
then soaked the whole picture in water till 
it was like a piece of limp rag. Then I took 
a knife which was almost razor edge for 
sharpness and carefully cut into the mountain 
around the pencil-outline I had drawn. There 
were several layers in that paper, and each 
layer was laid back carefully until all that 
was left was the front print of the mountain. 
The picture was then taken up in the hand 
and, with the thumb, a stretching-process by 
pressing was finished, thus giving a bulging 
to the front of the picture. I then made up 
a little plaster of Paris and filled the crevice, 
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afterwards putting some mucilage over the 
whole and bringing up the layers that had 
been rolled back. The next move was to lay 
the print flat down on its back; and, while 
the plaster was still soft and movable under- 
neath, the indentations of the mountains and 
the dips in side hills were pressed in. The 
whole was allowed to set, and when finished 
the oil-color work was added, giving a new 
finish altogether to what was possible with 
the straight picture, and it looked almost like 
a stereoscopic view. 

What has been done in that way has been 
followed up in personal photography with a 
little more care. Take, for instance, a post- 
card-size snapshot of a friend you made when 
on a pinic. He was standing on a rock by a 
stream. Get it enlarged and do some “opera- 
tion” work on it in this way. Hold it to the 
light, as was done with the mountain scene, 
and outline his profile as the light reveals it 
through the print. Soak it well, and take your 
sharp knife and turn back your friend in the 
exact shape you see him in the picture. Use 
the thumb to press out his “stomach” and 
other parts of his body as he stands on that 
rock, and then fill the groove with plaster of 
Paris, throw back the layers turned down, 
and glue it, adding another extra cover for 


security’s sake. Turn the picture over to the 
front and carefully, either with thumb and 
finger or with a rather blunt instrument, put 
in his form, and then allow to dry and set. 
What a surprise the next time he drops in 
if he sees himself embossed and standing on 
your piano! The experiment is not a diffi- 
cult one to perform but just one needing 
care in the cutting and the final setting. The 
professional will have no trouble, and the 
amateur need not fear to try it on some of 
his own work before he colors it. 

So we might look for more experiments of 
this kind in the future, as it seems to me that 
much yet is to come to hand in the way of 
embossed photography; and, may be, we are 
just headed down an open road leading us 
into limitless achievements in photography. 
Don’t be afraid of it. Try it! 

[ Whether or not the majority of our read- 
ers would care to try Mr. Lund’s interest- 
ing experiment, the fact remains that from 
just such individual efforts many new and 
beautiful photographic processes have been 
evolved in the past; and, doubtless, many will 
come to us in the future. Even when the 
first attempts are crude, the originality of 
thought and effort deserves recognition and 
emulation.—EnpirTor. | 


Pleasure on the Jump 


aq] CCORDING to a modern cynic, 
nobody has the time these days 
to walk, read, or think—they are 
all too busy trying to overtake 

= fleeting pleasure. After the time 
spent speeding, jazzing, boozing, and film- 
ing, they are so exhausted trailing a good 
time that nothing pleases them—certainly not 
the necessity of settling down to eight hours 
of hard work. 

If this cynic would chew a few charcoal 
tablets, he would probably not be so op- 
pressed by the pursuers of pleasure. It is 
true that many seem to “pay too dearly for 
their whistle’, but all are not so foolish. 
Many have learned that pleasure runs in 
a circle; and if one sits quietly at home, 
pleasure will come racing back of its own 
free will. 

Walking, reading, and thinking [and pic- 
torial photography too—Epiror] are the 
pleasures of the refined; they never did and 
never will appeal to the masses. “On with 


the dance, let joy be unrefined”, is the senti- 
ment of the majority. One man’s pleasure is 
another man’s poison. We are all sheep or 
goats, and it is a matter of opinion which is 
the better bunch to flock with. Real happiness 
is so rare a jewel that one must not begrudge 
its high price, even if it does entail a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and energy— 
which might have been devoted to accumu- 
lating a few more dollars. 

Rather than criticise those who race to 
exhaustion after the flapping coat-tails of 
pleasure, Friend Cynic might better outline a 
plan for corralling pleasure efficiently and 
economically. We are moved to wonder if this 
cynic has not himself hot-footed it after 
pleasure in times past; and failing to over- 
take the elusive wraith, seated himself on the 
side lines, there to indulge in crabbing as a 
divertisement. Some people are never happier 
than when making others miserable. 

The Boston Mail. 
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The Making of Pictures by Photography 


Number Three—Getting the Best from a Negative 


CLARENCE PONTING 


Sqe]O many things go toward the suc- 
2 cessful making of a camera pic- 
ture that it is a rare thing to 
find them all obtainable in a 
=] straight print or enlargement. 
Such a state of things would, inevitably, 
denote a perfect negative. Such negatives do 
sometimes evolve, and, when this happens, a 
picture would result even when the print was 
made by a photo-finisher. 

I am of the opinion that if we could pro- 
duce such negatives every time an exposure 
was made, much of the pleasure experienced 
in overcoming difficulties, and making the 
best of the negative actually obtained, would 
be lost. Subjects have to be photographed 
when seen, whether the light is ideal for a 
fully-exposed plate or not. Especially is this 
the case when figures are included in the 
composition, and the posing or grouping may 
be only momentary. In such cases there may 
not be time to work out the correct exposure, 
or to adjust the lens aperture. Thanks to the 
latitude of modern sensitive material, a nega- 
tive of sorts is obtained; but it is extremely 
unlikely to get an ideal print without manip- 
ulation of some kind. In the old days, when 
printing papers were few and suited to only 
one class of negative, it was necessary to 
intensify or reduce the negative itself. Nowa- 
days, there are many grades of printing 
papers suited to all classes of negatives, one 


of which will give the best possible result 
from the negative, be it good or bad. 

The photographer should learn to use these 
different grades of paper, and keep several 
in stock, in order that the right paper may 
be used fully to bring out the gradations of 
each particular negative. There will be a 
grade suited to every negative made; even 
those thin, ghostly specimens can be made to 
give a good print on a specially contrasty 
printing paper. The thinner the negative, 
the “harder” should be the printing paper. 
The dense ones require a rapid, or “soft’’, 
grade of paper, and those of “average den- 
sity” give the best results on “normal” paper. 
Many beginners are under the impression 
that one grade of paper will give equally 
good results from all types of negatives. 
This is not so; and the sooner the fact is 
realised, the better will be the prints. Nega- 
tives of varying densities are inevitable, even 
when the much-vaunted time-and-tempera- 
ture method is adopted, due to reasons al- 
ready explained. Incidentally, I cannot say 
that I care for this method of development, 
it being more easy to keep an average den- 
sity in the negatives developed by tray meth- 
ods and to inspect while development is tak- 
ing place. Especially is this the case when 
one brand and speed of plate is always used. 

After a visual examination of the density 
of the silver deposits of his negatives, the 
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old hand knows at once which grade of paper 
to use with each negative. The beginner 
should make trial prints on a few grades to 
see which gives the best reproduction of his 
picture. It sometimes happens that the mood 
of a picture can better be translated on a 
paper which, in the ordinary course of things, 
would be unsuited to the negative density ; 
so do not be satisfied with the first paper 
that is tried. It may be encouraging to the 
beginner to know that even the experts can- 
not make all their negatives of a uniform 
density; so that the perfect negative in this 
sense only exists when used with a printing 
paper which suits its contrasts. 

An illustration of these remarks may be 
seen in the prints made from a negative of 
Cobo Bay, Guernsey, C.I., which, when 
viewed in the hand, is as technically perfect 
a negative as I have ever turned out. It looks 
as though it would give a good print on any 
grade or make of paper. Yet, as will be 
seen, it is only perfect when printed on the 
correct grade of paper suited to its contrasts. 
It is of exactly the right density for en- 
larging by the artificial light I employ, when 
used with a “normal” grade paper, having 
been specially developed for this purpose. 
It is perfectly exposed for both foreground 
and distance, and has all those subtle tones 
and gradations which make the perfect neg- 
ative a joy to behold. It is not one of those 
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pretty-looking negatives in which the shad- 
ows are represented by clear glass and the 
high-lights are an almost unprintable opacity. 
Such negatives look lovely when held up to 
the light, but are awfully bad printers, and 
always denote too short an exposure time, 
rather than underdevelopment. Underdevel- 
opment gives a negative with soft  ontrasts, 
but there will be detail in the shado vs. This 
type of negative will produce gooc prints 
when printed on an extra-contrasty grade of 
paper. 

To return to the present negative. Its only 
fault lies in the fact that the portion repre- 
senting the sky is devoid of clouds. For my 
purpose, this is not a fault, for the sky is 
sufficiently dense to enable clouds to be added 
from another negative. 

Figure 1 will give some idea of the quality 
exhibited by the negative when printed on 
a grade of paper suited to its contrasts, the 
print being a straight, uncontrolled enlarge- 
ment. It will be noticed that the details 
have been recorded equally well in both the 
distance and the foreground. I would speci- 
ally direct your notice to this foreground; 
for, if the comparative pictures show the dif- 
ference in the halftones, it will be seen that 
a more contrasty grade of paper is unable 
correctly to render the gradations of this 
portion of the negative. 

Figure 2 is a straight print made on a 
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“medium contrast” grade of paper, intended 
for use with fairly thin negatives, and which 
gives brighter results. Whereas the whole 
thing is stronger in its contrasts, the fore- 
ground has been too dense for this particu- 
lar grade, the details to some extent being 
missing. When a negative of this character 
is being used with a contrasty paper, say 
for reproduction purposes, a compromise may 
be effected by giving a longer printing time 
to the denser parts—in this instance, the 
foreground—developing the print in a so- 
lution which has been diluted with an equal 
quantity of water. This enables the details to 


FIGURE 3 


be built up before the rest of the print has 
become too dark in its shadow contrasts. 

Quite a large degree of control may be 
exercised by this means, controlling printing 
during exposure by shading the thinner por- 
tions of the negative by means of a card 
roughly torn to shape, and strengthening the 
details in the dense portions by permitting 
light to fall on them by means of a hole 
cut in a piece of card. The cards must be 
kept slightly on the move to prevent the for- 
mation of a hard line. 

Figure 3 shows a combined print made on 
this contrasty grade of paper, in which a 
cloud has been added to the landscape. No- 
tice this cloud, as it bears out my previous 


remarks that cloud negatives may be re- 
versed when necessary. In this case, the 
cloud is unsuitable when printed in this way, 
because its line leads the eye directly to the 
peak of the large rock seen to the left of 
the picture. Reverse the same negative, and, 
as will be seen in the fourth and finished 
print, the line of clouds draws the eye to 
the curve of the bay which formed the mo- 
tive for making the exposure. This print is 
made on a normal paper, and renders all 
the details found in the negative. 

I am not going to say much about the 
composition of this picture, as no two critics 
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will agree on this point. There are one or two 
points which were deliberately introduced 
into this print when the negative was made, 
and, in my opinion, make all the difference 
in the result. This view could have been made 
without that large rock being included, and 
would have given a still wider view of the 
bay. Imagine this rock deleted, and the re- 
sult would be that the eye would enter the 
print at the left margin, then seize upon the 
line of the bay, carry on around the bend, 
and finally run off again where the line of 
water runs out at the point from which it 
started. The eye, unconsciously, always fol- 
lows a leading line of this character, and, 
with the intention of preventing this, a point 
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FIGURE 4 COBO BAY, GUERNSEY, C.I. 


of view was chosen where this rock could be 
included. Its vertical lines cause the eye to 
pause in its course of travel, and, being 
checked, to return to the curve of the bay. 
Here, again, it is halted by the tiny white 
figure, which was introduced for this very 
purpose. Cover up this figure with the finger, 
and see how important this highlight really 
is in the picture. 

Later on I shall deal with handwork on 
the print for the improvement of tones, and 
concentration of interest to some particular 
part of the negative. Had I been making a 
control print of this subject, I should have 
intensified the curve of that bay line by 
darkening the sand around that tiny figure 
right up to the foreground line of rocks. 
The dark patch of wet sand in the distance 
emphasises the curve of the tide line, and, 
were this continued, it would tend to give 
greater prominence to this beautiful curve. 
It should have been more evident in the 
print, for it was there when I made the ex- 
posure. It is one of those things which often 
happens when picture-making. The luminos- 
ity of the water was about equal to that of 
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the sand, with the result that the negative 
records them correctly on a color-sensitive 
plate. I made a rough sketch of this view 
after making the negative, and in this sketch 
the leading line is that horseshoe of the bay. 
The same effect could be obtained by carry- 
ing a thin line of surf round the horseshoe. 
This would emphasise the line, but defeat 
its object by being incorrect. So calm a sea 
could not produce surf, even on a rocky shore, 
whereas the shore in this print is devoid of 
rocks. 

That is one of the snares into which con- 
trol workers sometimes fall. They gain their 
end at the expense of truth. An artist would, 
at once, sense the fault. If he were paint- 
ing such a scene, and wanted to strengthen 
this line by means of surf, he would paint 
his beach as composed of pebbles, or small 
rocks. 


Tue secret of happiness is not in doing 
what one likes, but in liking what one has 
to do. James M. Barrie. 
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THE G. E. PHOTOFLASH LAMP 


The Photoflash Lamp 


R. E. FARNHAM — G. F. PRIDEAUX 


Fngincering Department of the General Electric Co. 


SHE photographic field has long 
been awaiting the introduction 
of a successful flashlamp and 
now it is here—the G. E. Photo- 
flash Lamp. The foil in the bulb 
is aluminum and is produced by a _ beat- 
ing process, similar to that used in mak- 
ing gold leaf. The bulb is filled with pure 
oxygen. A tiny filament of 1.5-volt rating and 
coated with a getter greatly accelerates the 
start of the flash. It is necessary that the 
filament be in contact with the foil. Any 
source of electrical energy from a single dry 
cell to 125-volt A.C. or D.C. lighting circuits 
will flash the lamp. 

A pair of flashlight cells in series should 
be used to operate a single lamp. Where it 
is necessary to operate several lamps simul- 
taneously from batteries, two or more of the 
large No. 6 dry cells should be used. This 
is because the initial current taken by a 
group of lamps may amount to several am- 
peres, sufficient to reduce seriously the voltage 
of the small cells. Where it is necessary to use 
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a number of lamps simultaneously, as in 
photographing large areas, a 115-volt source 
will be found most satisfactory. 

The duration of the flash is approximately 
1/50-second, sufficient to “stop” the more 
usual movements of people, and sufficiently 
fast to obtain a photograph before the per- 
son can “blink”, with the result that pictures 
present a normal appearance. For extremely 
fast action, it is necessary to operate the 
shutter at speeds of 1/200 second or greater, 
and during the period that the flash is tak- 
ing place. Devices are now being developed 
to time properly the flash and the shutter 
operation. 

Like many other lamps, the Photoflash 
should be used with suitable equipment in 
order to obtain its full advantages. As the 
flash is confined entirely within the bulb, 
reflectors may be used to collect and redirect 
the light into areas where it will be most 
useful. The camera lens-field seldom exceeds 
45 degrees; so that a reflector giving uniform 
illumination through an angle of 60 or 70 


THE PHOTOFLASH WITH REFLECTOR 
AND STAND 


degrees is recommended. When wide-angle 
lenses are employed, the area to be photo- 
graphed is usually so large that a number of 
lamps are required for proper illumination. 

The exposure from this lamp and reflector 
is roughly equivalent to one-half teaspoonful 
of flashpowder. A single lamp and reflector 
provides ample illumination for photograph- 
ing individuals and groups of from four to 
six people, with lens operating at an opening 
from F/8 to F/11. This is based on Kodak 
film, par speed film, and portrait panchro- 
matic film, or their equivalents. Experience 
has shown that a lamp and a reflector for 
each 200 square feet of area will usually 
be satisfactory. This is based on a lens aper- 
ture of F/16. For other apertures this value 
must be adjusted. 

In addition to those fields of photography 
where flashpowder is used, such as news- 
paper, banquet, and commercial work, the 
Photoflash lamp is of value in home por- 
traiture, portraiture of children, and especi- 
ally in amateur photography. 
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The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XVIII—Making Christmas Cards 


NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


—=iE summer had passed, and so 
eye! had the fall. It was the time of 
year when too many amateur 
photographers permit their in- 
> terest to lag in things photo- 
graphic. But not so with Bert and Ray. True 
to past form, they met for their regular first- 
Sunday-in-the-month “camera day”, which 
happened to fall on the seventh of the month 
in December. 

It was a raw, cold morning when the boys 
met in their workroom to begin the day’s 
activities. A chilly wind was blowing, which 
cut like a knife and sent the gray clouds 
flying across the drab sky. Down in the base- 
ment workroom, all was warm and cozy, 
which offered quite a temptation to work 
indoors. 

“It’s not a very good day to make that 
trip over to the old fort’, shivered Bert, as 
he entered the warmth of the workroom. 
Some thirty miles away was the ruins of 
what had once been an old frontier outpost, 
and the boys had planned to spend the day 
rummaging through the wreckage and look- 
ing for pictures along the way. 

“No, it isn’t’, said Ray. “I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be better to postpone that trip and 
do something else.” 

“TI was thinking on the way over that we 
might turn out something for Christmas. It 
is less than three weeks away, and if we are 


‘going to do anything, we will have to get 


busy.” 

“What, for instance?” 

“Well, we might make some enlargements 
and tint them for presents; or we might 
finish some portraits to mail as little re- 
minders at Christmas time; or we can make 
some photographic Christmas cards.” 

“Let’s make some Christmas cards to mail 
out”, said Ray. “They would be different 
from the usual run.” 

“Suits me”, said Bert. “What's the first 
thing to do?” 

“Well, we want a nice snow scene on it 
and some lettering, and then each one of us 
can have a small picture of himself in one 
corner of his own cards. You pick out the 
snow scene you want to use on yours, and I'll 
do the same.” 


In a few minutes Bert held up a negative. 
“Here’s mine’, he said. 

“T’ll use this one”, said Ray. “Let’s make 
an enlargement from each one; for, of course, 
we will have to make our original cards 
much larger than we want them and then 
make a copy negative the size we want to 
print from.” 

“How large shall we make our Christmas 
cards?” asked Ray. 

“If we use my view camera to make the 
copies, they will have to be 4 x 5 inches. Or 
we might make them 314 x 5, which we could 
print on regular photographic postcards and 
leave a half-inch white margin on one end. 
We could trim that off if we wanted to and 
leave a 314 x 5-inch card.” 

“I think that would be a nice size’, said 
Bert. 

Ray set up the 4 x 5 view camera and 
focused it on a piece of cardboard that was 
about three times as large as the finished 
cards would be. Then, while he watched the 
groundglass, Bert laid out the proper bound- 
aries within which the large original should 
appear. If the boys had known it, they could 
have found the correct proportions almost 
instantly by placing a 314 x 5-inch card in 
the lower left corner of the cardboard and 
then drawing a line diagonally from one 
corner of the card across to the opposite 
diagonal corner and continuing it across the 
cardboard. Then by sliding the card upward 
along the line, with the line on the card 
exactly over the one on the cardboard, a line 
drawn along the top and right-hand sides of 
the card would form at any point a rectangle 
of the right proportions. But the boys did 
not know this, and so they used the slower 
method of focusing and marking out the area 
that appeared on the groundglass. 

After the dimensions for the “dummy” had 
been determined, each of the workers made 
an enlargement of the snow scene he had 
selected, which was slightly smaller than half 
the size of the “dummy” card. When the en- 
largements were dry, each was stuck to a 
piece of light gray cardboard, with about a 
half-inch border all around, and this in turn 
was glued on one-half of the “dummy” it was 
to occupy. 
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Each worker had also made a small en- 
largement of himself, which he next fastened 
to his “dummy” in the position he wanted it. 

“Now comes the hard part’, said Ray, as 
he held up his half-finished “dummy” for 
inspection. 

“What’s that?” asked Bert. 

“The lettering’, replied Ray. 

“T believe I will draw mine on a separate 
piece of paper and then trace it on with 
carbon paper’, said Bert. 

“That’s not a bad idea’, said Ray. “Then 
we can sketch some holly or mistletoe or 
poinsettias around the lettering for decora- 
tion.” 

“Yes—say a sprig of mistletoe over our 
portraits”, laughed Bert. 

After each had finished the lettering and 
design he wanted, he transferred it to his 
cardboard “dummy” with the help of carbon 
paper, and then it was inked in with a gray 
ink made by adding a little black to Chinese 
white. Gray ink was used so that the letter- 
ing would not appear too contrasty. 

“Well, I guess I am ready to copy mine’, 
said Bert, as he put the last touch to it. He 
held it up for Ray’s criticism. 

“Can’t you hear me yelling ‘Merry 
Christmas’? read Ray. “That’s all right. 
I guess mine is finished, too.” 

Bert placed his “dummy” on an easel, 
bottom side up, so that it would appear right 
side up on the groundglass, and proceeded 
to focus Ray’s 4 x 5 Korona view camera at it. 

“It’s going to be a problem to know how 
much exposure to give these copies”, said 
Bert. “We don’t want the gray tones too 
black, nor the light tones too white.” 

“TI think we should make a test negative 
first in order to get the exact exposure’, said 
Ray. “Let’s arrange an electric light on each 
side of the ‘dummy’ and back about even 
with the lens, so that the ‘dummy’ will be 
evenly illuminated. Then the grain in the 
cardboard will not show so plainly. If we 
use artificial light instead of daylight, it will 
always be the same. We can place a hood on 
the lens to make sure none of the light 
reaches it from the side.” 

And so a test negative was made, as Ray 
suggested, which was given four different 
exposures on four different parts. After it 
was dried, a print was made from it, and 
it was then easy to see which strip of the 
negative produced the most satisfactory 
tones. Whatever imperfections there may 
have been in the lettering in the original 


were scarcely noticeable in the much smaller 
copy. 

It was late that evening when the boys 
finished washing the two copy negatives and 
placed them in the rack to dry. So busy had 
they been that they had scarcely spent time 
to eat, and it was quite probable that if they 
had not been forced to wait for the test 
negative to dry so that they could make a 
sample print from it, they would have missed 
dinner entirely. 

“T guess we'll have to wait until tomorrow 
night before we start to printing cards’, said 
Bert. “It will be too late by the time those 
negatives are dry.” 

“It’s just as well anyway”, said Ray, “for 
I am about tired out. Let’s walk to the park 
and back for a little fresh air.” 

“You know, Ray, I believe this has been 
the best all-round practice of any day we 
have had”, said Bert as they walked along. 
“First there was enlarging, then lettering, 
then copying, and next printing, not to say 
anything about developing and fixing and 
all of the other things that went with it.” 

“Yeh, and there’s another thing we can do 
to add to the attractiveness of our cards after 
they are printed, and that is to tint them. 
We can take that set of Marshall photo colors 
and go over our cards in short order. Think 
how nice they would look with the poinset- 
tias tinted red with green leaves, and the 
holly tinted green with red berries, and the 
snow scene tinted just a little!” 

“Boy, that will be just the thing they 
need to finish them off, and I’ll bet that, by 
next year, if we save samples from these, 
that we can make up a bunch of individual 
cards for other people and make some 
Christmas money.” 

“Yeh, and Christmas is not the only occa- 
sion when people send out cards”, said Ray. 


(To be continued) 


Illusions 


Ir we scorn and cast aside Romance to 
pursue and capture Reality, it is too late 
that we discover the startling cruelty of truth 
unadorned and begin to realise the happiness 
we lost when we ripped away the mists of 
illusions that dimmed and softened all the 
sharp outlines, the naked facts, and the sor- 
didness that are so present in a world of 
mere reality. For it is Illusions that make 
Truth beautiful. Contact. 
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Retouching Thin Negatives 


SIGURD MOIR 


nature of the printing-process most 
in popular favor does much to 
influence the density of the nega- 
ener} tives made. Of late years, the 
simplicity and convenience of enlarging, and 
other processes demanding the employment of 
thin negatives, have resulted in the almost 
general adoption of the low-value density. 
Negatives of this type, however, do not escape 
the occasional need for retouching, and it is in 
the execution of this operation that the worker 
requires to employ particularly suitable methods. 
Otherwise, the delicate images may quite easily 
be spoilt beyond the reach of satisfactory repair. 


A CoMmPARISON 


Comparatively speaking, small difficulty is 
found in retouching negatives of greater density, 
such as those most suitable for use with all 
printing-out papers and with carbon. This is 
because the heavier density enables penciling to 
be applied and emulsion to be removed in several 
stages or minute layers. The work thus pro- 
gresses by gradual measures, so that lines of 
demarcation are not appreciable and it becomes 
possible without much difficulty to avoid carrying 
either operation to excess. 

In the case of thin or weak negatives, however, 
the lighter density naturally restricts the applica- 
tion of this method of working. The task must 
now be attacked with greater deliberation. 
Notwithstanding this, by the exercise of care 
and the employment of suitable materials, it is 
possible to finish the negatives in such a way 
that they will print, even through the enlarger, 
without proclaiming the fact that retouching has 
been indulged in. 


APPLYING THE 


In particular, the application of the medium 
must be carefully carried out. Weak negatives 
seem especially prone to allow “horny” media 
to betray their presence upon the paper, although 
with a dense negative a similar application would 
be imperceptible, or at least difficult to detect. 

For best results, only the minimum quantity 
of a diluted medium should be used, and this 
should be locally applied with a piece of old silk. 
The aim should be gradually to merge the edges 
of the medium patch into the untreated part of 
the negative. 

It is an advantage to make the area covered 
by the medium slightly larger than is considered 
necessary; the edges of the patch can then be 


treated with a thinning mixture,- which causes 
the medium to blend imperceptibly with the 
untreated area. A good thinning mixture 
consists simply of alcohol or methylated spirits 
and pure turpentine, mixed in equal proportions. 

With all thin negatives, it is an advantage 
to apply only one dressing of the medium. This 
will be found to impart sufficient “tooth” to 
receive the slight penciling that has to be done, 
nor will it show on even a condenser enlargement. 
A popular way of applying medium is to shake 
the bottle and then to moisten the silk with the 
small quantity left adhering to the cork-stopper. 
Artificial or vegetable silk is deleterious and 
fiber-hard; it must not therefore be employed 
in place of silk, even when worn. 


Deraits or LIGHTING 


While the medium is setting, the retouching- 
desk and the light may be arranged in the manner 
most likely to facilitate work upon the thin 
negative being dealt with. The intensity of 
daylight or of the artificial illuminant employed 
is a factor for individual preference; but, in each 
set instance, the light may be further qualified 
particularly to suit the work in hand. 

This is best accomplished by placing a sheet 
of green-flashed glass behind the negative in the 
carrier. As an alternative, a piece of single- 
flashed opal or an orange safelight-glass may be 
employed. All act in precisely the same way, 
which is to expose all the detail possessed by the 
image. Much of this would, of course, be lost 
in the “flare” which accompanies the passage of 
an unqualified light through the image of a 
density-lacking negative. 

In some cases, the negative-carrier on the 
retouching-desk is equipped with a sheet of 
groundglass for diffusion-purposes. This is 
responsible for dispersion and excessive diffusion 
of the light; and even if none of the substitutes 
recommended above are employed, this should 
be temporarily discarded. 


PENCILING 


When the negative-density is exceptionally 
low, no attempt should be made to use a soft lead 
or one that deposits freely. An ordinary “B”, 
and in some cases even an “HB”, will be found 
quite soft enough for the work that has to be done. 
The pressure employed should, if possible, be 
lighter than that used when handling pluckier 
negatives, for only in this way can the progress of 
the work be gradual and under maximum control. 
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It is also worthy of note that the “B” and “HB” 
pencils preserve their shape longer than do the 
softer leads. 


KniFre-WorkK 


In preference to the general use of the knife, 
much reducing should be done with the glass- 
fiber brush, or special eraser. This device 
should not, of course, be employed direct upon 
the dry negatives; but it is certainly safe and 
satisfactory when used in conjunction with a 
local application of the spirit mixture already 
referred to. This mixture does not mark the 
negatives in any way; but its greatest value here 
lies in the fact that it does not evaporate with 
the readiness of plain spirits, so that it is fre- 
quently possible for reduction-work to be com- 
pleted with only one application of the mixture. 


Knives are, perhaps, more effective in the 
removal of backgrounds and large areas where 
the negative is required to print blank, or where 
composite filling has to be done. They may 
also be employed whenever the use of the erasing 
pencil is rendered hazardous. 

In order that it shall remove only a thin layer 
of film at each stroke, the blade should be kept 
under perfect control by resting merely the first 
two fingers upon the desk. This also permits 
the work to be done as gradually as possible, 
i.e., in the greatest number of separate strokes. 
Delicacy should, indeed, be the keynote of all 
retouching done upon a thin negative—which 
goes to emphasise the need for care in working 
and in the selection of the materials employed. 
Retouching is an art, and those who make a suc- 
cess of it must devote time to its mastery. 


Art for Art’s Sake 


E. L. C. 


GaN T was a fine, balmy summer day. 
aa, My sprained ankle was coming 
™) along well, and I was having a 
| comfortable smoke, watching the 
= fleecy clouds floating in the 
azure depths above. The shadows were deep- 
ening on the hills across the valley and the 
whirr of autos on the concrete road below 
came as a faint murmur on the afternoon 
breeze. After all, I reflected, this was not 
such a bad world. It might have been worse. 
But why will crazy loons drive into street 
crossings without looking where they are 
going, and consign an innocent victim like 
me to an armchair for days and days? How- 
ever, the insurance company did the right 
thing by me; so why worry? The sky was 
lovely, the mountains entrancing. Southern 
California was at its best. 

Somebody was coming up the hill in a 
roadster. It was Josephine. Now what does 
that kid want? She knows that there is no- 
body here this afternoon except me and the 
dogs. Hm! She drives well. I will give her 
credit for that. What is that thing she is 
bringing along? ’Pon my word, it’s a camera. 
Bad luck to the doting aunt that gave her 
that for a birthday present. It is bringing 
my gray hairs to a premature grave. And 
such an inquisitive kid, too! 


MORSE 


“Uncle Charley”, said she as she bounced 
out of the car and gave me a grizzly bear 
hug, “I have got something on my mind”. 

“Glad to know it’, said I. “I never sus- 
pected it.” 

“Now don’t be nasty about it. I want to 
know—let me see, what is it I want to 
know?” And she whipped out a notebook. 
“Oh, yes, here it is.” 

“Go to it! Let’s hear the worst. Something 
about matrimony, art, science, I suppose?” 

“Suppose”, said she, “that the correct ex- 
posure at F/11 is 1/50 of a second for a 
panchromatic plate without a filter. Suppose 
that with a medium filter, such as K-2, the 
exposure is three times that, or 3/50 of a 
second, and suppose that the shutter gives 
1, 1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, and 
1/200 of a second. Kindly explain how I am 
to get 3/50, or about 1/17 of a second ex- 
posure with that shutter: 1/10 is too much 
and 1/25 is too little.” 

Whereupon that delightful young lady 
pulled out her vanity case and dusted off 
her nose, awaiting my reply. 

“And”, suggested I, “while you are sup- 
posing things, let us suppose that you believe 
that your shutter is more or less accurate in 
its middle speeds, but you are not any too 
sure of its high and low speeds’. 
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“Exactly”, said she. “Now what is the 
answer?” 

“Well, in this case you have fortunately 
two strings to your bow; and, if you will 
permit the observation, I have noticed that 
in other things besides photography young 
ladies generally have several strings to their 
bow.” 

“Dont be frivolous Uncle Charley, and no 
insinuations, please.” 

“Tn this particular case, your second string 
is the lens aperture.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“You don’t. Well, what are the regular 
apertures below F/11?” 

“F/16, F/22, F/32, F/45, etc.” 

“And above?” 

“F/8, F/5.6, F/4, ete.” 

“And their relative exposures?” 

“Each one is twice the aperture of the 
one immediately below it.” 

“Then keep your speed at 1/50 of a second 
and you have it.” 

“Have what? If I move from F/11 to 
F/8, I have twice the aperture, and if I 
move to F/5.6, I have four times the aper- 
ture—neither of which I want . . . Let me 
think a minute . . I have an idea . 
I see now. Oh, yes! I move the pointer half- 
way between F/8 and F/5.6. How stupid of 
me not to think of that! But you can’t go 
on doubling indefinitely; you will reach the 
limit of your lens. Then what?” , 

“Such a head for mathematics!” said I. 
“Halve your speed! Change from 1/50 to 
2/50 or 1/25 of a second. Anyhow, the lati- 
tude of your plate will allow it.” 

“Latitude of the plate! Oh, yes, that re- 
minds me to ask, just what is the latitude 
of a plate?” 

“Oh”, said I, “you are off on another tack 
now. Very well. Cast your eye over the 
adjacent landscape and tell me what is the 
highest light you see, if you please.” 

“I should say that white rock on the top 
of the hill where the sun strikes it.” 

“And the deepest dark?” 

“Probably the shadow cast by the tree near 
the barn.” 

“And how many half-tones do you see be- 
tween the two extremes?” 

“Oh, I am sure I don’t know. Perhaps a 
hundred.” 

“A good guess. And a good plate will 
record about twice as many gradations as the 
human eye can perceive.” 

“Would a printing paper show as many?” 


“Kindly bring me that pamphlet on the 
shelf in my study, called ‘Perfect Negatives’, 
by Dr. Glover, and read what it says on that 
subject on page twelve.” 

She brought it and read: 

Exposure Range 


Type of Paper or Scale 
Vigorous gaslight paper.............. 1 to 10 
Soft or normal gaslight paper........ 1 to 20 
Slow bromide paper.................. 1 to 40 


Fast bromide and self-toning paper...1 to 60 


“That is that. Now turn to page 17 and 
read the marked paragraph.” 

She read: “It has already been stated that 
a good plate will stand 200 times as much 
exposure as is required to produce a thin 
veil of silver and still register a mass of 
silver in strict keeping with the amount of 
light which acted. It has also been stated 
that an ordinary subject only presents a 
range of tone-brightness of 30 to 1. If the 
‘1’ (the shadow tone brightness) be allowed 
to impress the plate, then the ‘30’ (the light 
value of the highlight) will not extend 
beyond the plate’s capabilities. The plate 
can, if called upon, record a brightness of 
200, but in ordinary work it has merely to 
record a top brightness of 30. If adequate 
exposure for the shadows be given, there 
will not be too much exposure for the subject 
highlights. Indeed, if the exposure were mul- 
tiplied by six in this particular subject, it 
would bring the highlight value to 180 and 
still the plate could record it truthfully.” 

“Thus you see, my dear, what is meant by 
the latitude of a plate.” I paused and asked 
what was next on her mind. Out came the 
notebook again. She turned its leaves over 
and said, “Which do you prefer, films or 
plates?” 

“Oh, fudge!” said I. “Why talk politics?” 

“Politics? What politics is there in that 
question?” 

“A sort of commercial politics. There is 
probably more money in making films for 
amateurs than in making plates for them. 
The average snapshot fiend will use rollfilms 
where he would not be bothered with plates. 
Manufacturers of photographic materials are 
not in business for their health. They supply 
what the public wants or can be made to 
want. There is a bigger market for films 
than for plates. Hence they push films.” 

“But give me the ‘low down’ of it all in 
your opinion.” 

“Well, the stock argument in favor of 
films, as contrasted with plates, is that the 
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former are lighter and free of halation. As 
for halation on plates, that is easily overcome 
by double coating (D.C.). Most good plates 
have that provision. As for weight, there is 
some truth in the allegation. But there are 
these two points also to be taken into consider- 
ation. People are now using smaller cameras 
than they used to; 4 x 5 and 5 x 7 cameras 
are rarely used by amateurs nowadays, and 
people ride in autos where formerly they 
walked. So the weight argument has lost its 
force nowadays. However, there is a certain 
inconvenience in carrying around plates with 
you, however small they be. You have to in- 
sert each one separately in the camera, pull 
the slide, push it back and remove the plate- 
holder—an operation that takes some time, 
skill, and practice. You can’t carry a half- 
dozen or a dozen exposures within the body 
of the plate camera, as with rollfilms or film- 
packs. A dark room is not required in loading 
or unloading rollfilms or filmpacks, but is 
necessary with plates. Another advantage of 
the rollfilm camera is that it is long and slim 
and slips easily into an overcoat pocket. A 
disadvantage is that, in turning the key of 
the rollfilm camera, one cannot always see 
in certain lights the figures through the red 
peep-hole, and one may waste film.” 

“How about development?” 

“First let us consider machine develop- 
ment in a tank, by the worker himself, assum- 
ing that, unlike 90 per cent of the shama- 
teurs, he does not turn his films or plates over 
to the tender mercies of the corner drugstore 
photo-mechanic.” 

“The shamateur, as you call him’, inter- 
rupted Josephine, “is tickled pink if he is 
absolutely certain that this picture of his 
represents the Mississippi River and does 
not represent Pike’s Peak, and that that one 
is the hired man going to church in his best 
duds and is not the old gray mule in the 
pasture.” 

“Precisely, my dear. Now, in convenience 
of tank development, the plates score first by 
all odds. You unload with no difficulty by the 
aid of the darkroom light. You put your plates 
in the rack; they stand by themselves without 
being wrapped in paper or propped up with 
holders. You develop them by time and tem- 
perature and strike a sort of general average 
of the lot; some are too contrasty for the 
subject, others not contrasty enough. Per- 
haps you hit it about right 7 times out of 10, 
which is a good batting average, all things 
considered. You may fix plates in the same 


rack that they were developed in; they don’t 
buckle up, curl up} or float away. You wash 
them in the same rack; they stand by them- 
selves and they stay where they are put. You 
can take them out and stand them up to 
dry. For safekeeping you can put them back 
in the box that they came in originally. You 
can paste a number on the back for indexing 
and identification-—and wash it off again if 
you wish to print it again. 

“The drawback about films, is that you 
must not touch them while wet and soft. You 
can’t pick them up by the sides as with plates. 
They are as slippery as greased eels and as 
soft as mush. You have to use clips in hand- 
ling them. For rollfilms there are various 
machines that handle the whole strip. Some 
of them are elaborate and clumsy. Unless 
one has a deep vertical tank, fixing and wash- 
ing rollfilms is a tedious and vexatious task. 
When cut up into individual pictures, they 
have to be handled with clips. They have 
all the disadvantages of filmpacks in ma- 
nipulation—and then some. 

“When it comes to hand development—to 
produce effects that you want—to put your 
personality into the picture—to interpret a 
scene as it appeared to you through your 
individual temperament—plates are the 
proper instrument owing to their ease of 
handling.” 

Josephine was silent. She seemed to be 
lost in thought. Then she drew herself up in 
a judicial manner—imitating her father, who 
was a Judge in the Municipal Court—and 
thus delivered her opinion: 

“In reviewing the evidence in this case, 
involving the values of Films versus Plates, 
it would appear that we may contemplate the 
question from two aspects; namely, as fol- 
lows, to wit: In the point of portability, ease 
of handling and manipulation previous to 
development, the testimony is unequivocally 
in favor of Films. On the other hand, as 
regards ease of handling, accomplishment of 
desired results, convenience of manipulation 
during development, the testimony is strongly 
in favor of Plates. 

“The attention of the jury is also called to 
the fact that there are two classes of users 
of photographic emulsion; namely, as fol- 
lows, to wit: Those who use photography as 
a toy, a pastime, an amusement; and those 
who use the process to express beauty and 
truthfulness to Nature as it seems to them, 
and which they desire to show to others 
through graphic media and to preserve for 
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AFTER WORK 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ 


themselves as a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 

“A further fact that should not escape the 
jury’s consideration is that serious workers 
often employ small, vest-pocket cameras with 
films equipped with first-class lens for the 
purpose of catching any scene of unusual 
beauty or human interest which may sud- 
denly present itself—extraordinary scenes 
which may never occur again. These small 
films, if satisfactory, are enlarged into excel- 
lent photographs of large size. This, how- 
ever, is not largely practiced by many snap- 
shot camerists, the art of enlarging of small 
snapshots at the present time being in its 
infancy in this country. The jury may now 
retire and bring in its verdict after due 
deliberation.” 

“Bravo, kid’, said I. “Your own Dad 
couldn’t do better!” 

“My uncle’s gallantry obscures his better 
judgment”, said Josephine severely. 

“One could not sin in a better cause, my 
dear.” 

“Cut the comedy and tell me what you 
think of cut films.” 

“They are a puzzle to me. They are neither 
film nor plate and yet they partake of the 
drawbacks of both. You don’t wind a key as 
with rollfilms; you don’t pull out a tab as 
with filmpacks. Cut films are carried about 


HELEN CAMPBELL 


COMPETITION 


in plateholders just like plates. Unlike roll- 
films and filmpacks, they have to be loaded 
and unloaded in the darkroom. While in the 
darkroom, you slide your plates into the 
plateholders, but with cut films the operation 
is still more troublesome; you have to load 
each film into a separate sheath, which sheath 
you have to load into each separate plate- 
holder in the dark. When you want to use 
a cut film in the camera you go through the 
same procedure as with plates. A dozen cut 
films, whether in separate sheaths or in a 
filmpack, are the same in form and sub- 
stance. The question then is whether you 
prefer to have your cut films in a filmpack 
or in separate sheaths enclosed in separate 
plateholders. In short . . .” 

At this moment I noticed that Josephine’s 
attention was riveted on a car that stopped 
on the road. From it a young man stepped 
and waved a_ handkerchief. Immediately 
Josephine’s fluttered in answer. 

“May I inquire the gentleman’s name?” 
said I. 

“Art.” 

“Arthur who?” 

“A friend of mine. He is waiting for me. 
Well, good-by, Uncle Charley, much obliged 
for the buggy ride. S’long.” And she gave 
me a peck on the cheek. Before I could say 
“Jack Robinson’, she was half-way down 
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the hill to meet a certain fine, husky, hand- 
some young chap with a large “Y” embroid- 
ered on his sweater. He jumped aboard, and 
as they turned the corner Josephine looked 
back and threw me a kiss. And to think that 
I was uncle to a harum-scarum like that! 

I was alone again. It would be a good hour 
before the folks came back from town. I 
lighted my pipe and called the little fox ter- 
rier to sit in my lap. My thoughts went back 


Beginners’ Prize Pictures 

We have purposely reproduced the First 
and Second Prize pictures in the Beginners’ 
Competition on this and the preceding page 
of this issue. Our reason for so doing was 
to emphasise the discontinuance of the Be- 
ginners’ Competition until further notice. 
Elsewhere we have referred, at length, to the 
changes in our competitions—to the fact that 
there would be but one competition each 


CHICAGO RIVER 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


to the shadows on the distant Verdugo Hill 
across the valley. I watched shadows creep 
farther and farther and grow deeper and 
deeper. And as they grew deeper, my own 
suspicions darkened as to whether Jose- 
phine’s visit to me that pleasant summer 
afternoon was motivated by a thirst for pho- 
tographic information, or was it that she was 
simply killing time until a certain masculine 
being adorned with a huge “Y” on his manly 
breast should appear on the scene? Was it 
Art, or was it Arthur? 


month, and that the subject would be “Mis- 
cellaneous”. It is always a bit of a jolt to 
leave the beaten track and break a new trail; 
but very often the new trail leads more 
quickly to the destination and proves to be 
fully as attractive as the old. Among many 
letters of approval is one from Malang, Java, 
Dutch East Indies, in which the writer points 
out that the new order of things will make 
it much easier for overseas’ contributors to 
send pictures. We believe that the new com- 
petition will justify itself within a very short 
time.—Eprror. 
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ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
LEONARD PURIN 
HONORABLE MENTION—OUTDOOR-GENRES 
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EDITORIAL 


Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year! 


E wish every reader, subscriber, and 

advertiser a Very Merry Christmas 
and a Very Happy and Prosperous New 
Year! We wish to thank all those who di- 
rectly or indirectly have co-operated with us 
in helping to make our editorial work better 
and of greater service. We sincerely appre- 
ciate the constructive criticism which we have 
received, and we shall welcome it during the 
coming year. We are deeply indebted to 
those who have shared our problems and 
have made their solution possible. We are 
happy in the knowledge that we are privi- 
leged to know the full measure of friendship. 
What more beautiful and appropriate Christ- 
mas gift is there for us to receive? 


Depression vs. Expression 


T this Christmas-season, it is but natural 

to indulge in some retrospection and, 
perhaps, a little introspection. We all have 
the habit of reviewing each year that is 
drawing to a close and trying, if possible, 
to account for our errors of omission and 
commission. With regard to 1930, we have 
some reason to feel that conditions beyond 
our control rendered our best individual 
efforts valueless. No matter what business or 
profession we were engaged in during the 
year, we seemed to face the direct and in- 
direct effects of “business depression”. We 
heard it, talked it, dreamed of it at night, 
and helped it along by our own retrench- 
ments in personal and business expenditures. 
Those who owed us money delayed pay- 
ments; we in turn were forced to delay ours, 
and those who expected payment from us 
were obliged to hold up their own disburse- 
ments; and so on and on, around the circle. 
And yet, it is said that the banks have plenty 
of money available and that the United 
States is doubtless the richest nation in the 
world. We confess to great ignorance with 
regard to the ways and effects of so-called 
high finance, as controlled by private and 
governmental financiers. We venture to ask 
whether the seeming failure of financial in- 


terests to help us out of depression might 
not be the great opportunity for the indi- 
vidual man and woman to take a hand in 
solving the problem. For over one year we 
have all heard, talked, and dreamed about 
“business depression”. Why not execute a 
snappy right-about-face and hear, talk, and 
dream about “business expression”? Why 
“expression”? Webster defines “expression” 
as an “act or product of pressing out”. If we 
all get together and press out, instead of con- 
tinuing to depress, something will simply 
have to let go—and that something will be 
renewed courage and confidence in the future. 

This matter of “expression” in place of 
“depression” can have a tremendous effect 
upon the morale of every individual. The 
army or the football team which believes it- 
self to be well-trained, well-equipped, and 
well-led will often accomplish that which was 
thought to be impossible. When we express 
ourselves, we “press out” our thoughts, ideas, 
and objectives. There is action in “expres- 
sion”. The morale of an army or a football 
team on the offensive is always better than 
when either is on the defensive. We suggest 
that we begin the year 1931 with a nation- 
wide major offensive and shout the battle 
cry of “Down with Business Depression and 
Up with Business Expression!” 

At this Christmas-season, let us try to 
forget the disillusionments and the losses of 
1930 and utilise the energy required for vain 
regret in courageous planning for a pros- 
perous 1931. The photographic industry has 
met its share of depression and is now fully 
entitled to its full share of “‘business expres- 
sion”. When we ourselves are happy, it is 
very easy to tell our friend to smile in his 
adversity. It is not so easy for us to smile 
when we are hard hit. However, during the 
past year, nearly all of us have faced diffi- 
cult problems, and we are all in a similar 
position. Therefore, if we ask each other to 
smile and “snap out” of our gloomy fore- 
bodings, those who make the request and 
those who receive it are on common ground. 
The more “expression” we put into our busi- 
ness and professional activities during 1931, 
the less “depression” we shall hear, talk, or 
think about. Let’s go! 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Awards 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 

(b) Those who win awards will receive Certifi- 
cates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive Puorto- 
Fra Macazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) Al) competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoro-Era Picrure Exuisir 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Enclose return post- 


age. Data blanks sent at request. Entries which 
do not comply with this rule will be omitted. 

5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of PxHoto-Era Macazine, unless for special rea- 
sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Competition Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between 
two layers of cellular board so cut that the cor- 
rugations run at right angles to each other. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—OUTDOOR-GENRES 
Closed October 5, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 


Kusutora Maitsuki 
. A. E. Rutenbeck 
Harold W. Cole 


Honorable Mention: Anna M. Anderson; Harold Carey; Beatrice M. Dine; J. H. Field; Harry B. 

Fisher; Waldemar Glass; E. J. Hartung; Zoltan Herezegh; J. K. Hodges; U. Stephen Johnson; 

Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Gordon Ludwig; Melvin Martinson; Wm. J. McCune; Lloyd 

McFarling; Leonard Purin; Hugo Raeth; Thomas Scott; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Dr. Max Thorek; 
A. M. Tomlinson 
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OUR COUNTRY CLUB 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
MISCELLANEOUS 


One Monthly Competition Now in Effect 


Att prints submitted during the month of 
October and judged on November 5 were con- 
sidered on the basis of the new rules and as one 
competition. Due announcement of this change 
was made in the September and October, 1930, 
issues. For the benefit of those who regret the 
passing of the Beginners’ Competition, we wish 
to point out that for many months the quality 
of many prints submitted in the Beginners’ Com- 
petition has been equal to, and sometimes even 
superior to, the pictures entered in the Advanced 
Competition. In short, those who have been send- 
ing good prints to our Beginners’ Competitions 
need have no fear to send pictures to our new 
monthly competition. The really ambitious beginner 
will be eager to match his skill in the pictorial 
free-for-all competition which has no limitation 
with regard to subject material. Each month the 
subject for “Our Monthly Competition” will be 
“Miscellaneous”, beginning with this issue. 

The prize-winning pictures of the Beginners’ 
Competition which ended September 30, 1930, are 
reproduced on pages 330 and 331 of this issue. 
With the reproduction of these pictures, the 
Beginners’ Competition is discontinued until 
further notice. 

Beginning with the January, 1931, number we 
shall publish the “Competition Scoreboard”. This 
will include the names of all contestants who win 
awards in the competition judged on November 
5, 1930. Opposite each name the number of points 
won will be stated, so that each month it will be 
possible for contestants to see exactly how they 
stand in the race for the annual award of PxHorto- 
Era Competition Cups. 

We continue to receive letters of approval from 
many readers in all parts of the country with 
regard to the change in our competitions. ‘There 
are some expressions of regret at the discontinuing 
of the Beginners’ Competition; but these same 


correspondents, nevertheless, suggest that the new 
plan be given a fair trial. As we have stated on 
many occasions, we are not committed indefinitely 
to any type of competition or department. We are 
glad to change whenever it seems best to do so; 
and we have no hesitancy in returning to the old 
order of things, if that seems to be the desire of 
the majority. 

With regard to the publication of pictures which 
receive awards in each month’s competition, we 
are taking the liberty to repeat here what was 
said about the matter in our November, 1930, 
issue, page 228. We quote as follows: 

“It was our intention to judge each month’s 
competition so that the winning prints might be 
reproduced in the following month’s issue, instead 
of three months later, as in the past. However, 
we were compelled to make a compromise because 
of the mechanical preparation required in getting 
each issue ready for press. It requires from four 
to six weeks to prepare, print, and mail each 
number of Puoto-Era Macazine. This means that 
much preliminary work must be done long before 
the magazine appears. The engraver and the 
printer must have sufficient time to do their work 
well, after they have been provided with the 
necessary illustrations and text. Hence, for the 
present, we shall reproduce winning prints in the 
second month’s issue, following the close of the 
competition. That is, winning prints in the Novem- 
ber 5 competition will be reproduced in the 
January, 1931, number—not in the February num- 
ber, as would have been the case heretofore. It 
should be remembered that the January, 1931, 
issue will be going to press on December 5 and 
that the December, 1930, issue must go to press 
on November 5—just when the competition pic- 
tures are being judged. Therefore, it should be 
evident that winning prints in the November com- 
petition cannot very well be judged, halftoned, 
and printed in the magazine all on the same day.” 

A. H. Bearpstey. 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed October 5, 1930 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Helen Campbell 
Fred Korth 


Honorable Mention: Carmine Albanese; Edward Bafford; J. M. Banerjee; Roland F. Beers; James 
A. Bell; Rudolph Berhalter; Mrs. R. O. Bethune; Roland P. Carr; Carl Demaree; Aurelie Dumont; 
James R. Dunlop; Edwin W. Gantt; A. F. Gatow, Jr.; Edward Gockelers; Earl Gray; Isamu Kam- 
bara; Theo Kay; Arthur J. Lang; Dr. Davies Lazear; A. E. Moebs; N. Okada; Alfred Petrick; 
J. B. Priddy; Ralph Rex; Edward Schoepke; William H. Shupe; Edward D. Wilson; Morris Wislin 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 


We have often pointed out that a pictorialist is 
a person who has the eyes to see and the heart 
to understand subjects which are beautiful, story- 
telling, or striking. William M. Rittase, by his 
illustrations in the leading publications in this 
country and overseas, has offered convincing evi- 
dence that he has a splendid pair of eyes and an 
understanding heart. Mr. Rittase states that most 
of his salon pictures are selected from the day’s 
work for his clients and that these remarkable 
photographs are made to please his patrons and 
not the salon judges. To our way of thinking, this 
fact is all the more reason to admire his work. Mr. 
Rittase has apparently acquired an almost un- 
canny ability to see a picture in extraordinary 
places and from strikingly original viewpoints. 
Perhaps Mr. Rittase’s success is due in great 
measure to an affirmative answer to the question 
which he asks in his article, “Why not observe 
more closely the things right around us?” 

His “Despatch” is an exemplification of his 
theories, if we may say that he does theorise. His 
message is more of practice than theory. He has 
here made no attempt at a portrait of a locomo- 
tive but, rather, a successful endeavor to portray 
the spirit of power and speed in a unique fashion. 

Data: Graflex, 31%, x 444; Zeiss lens, F/2.7, of 
16.5-cm. focus, at F/8. Exposure 1/100-second, 
at 11 a.m., in August; good light; Defender Pan- 
chromatic film; metol caustic soda developer. 
Velour Black Regular enlargement. Print ex- 
hibited at Portland, Oregon, 1930. 

To dash out into the open spaces in a high- 
powered car, making many exposures, and finish- 
ing them later on in well-appointed workrooms, 
is one thing; consistently to follow photography on 
a ranch, quite another, especially where one must 
economise on water, the great indispensable. Helen 
and Roland Beers have overcome several difficul- 
ties inseparable from their environment, and their 
pictures are tribute to their patience and skill. “A 
Prairie Home” is literally an eye-opener to 
Easteners. No traffic troubles, or radio nuisances, 
to bother one there! Sunshine and fresh air abound, 
and the horizon meets the sky, even as upon the 
ocean. This little picture is a gem of its kind. 

“Sunset on the Prairie” is another beautiful 
scene. Again the straight sky-line, but broken into 
by the wisely placed windmill. The sky and clouds 
are very lovely and serene, depicting with much 
realism the departure of the “lord of the day”. 

“A Miniature Sahara in Texas” is the most pic- 
torial of the group. It has much “picture quality”. 
The lines are satisfactory, and the surface texture 
is well shown. The easy, undulating sky-line, with 
beautiful cloud-strewn sky above, completes the 
feeling of peacefulness and captivates us with its 
tranquillity. 

“Silent Laughter” is a comic, and shows the 
sense of humor residing in the Beers. 

“The Devil’s Walking-Stick” adds to the story 
by showing something of the characteristic natural 


growth in the locality. We feel perfectly satisfied 
to allow his Satanic Majesty the free use of his 
own walking-stick. Complete data are in the article. 

We always envy the patience which such pic- 
tures as William F. Noe has contributed with 
his article require for their successful execution. 
Many of these would make admirable holiday 
cards. All should find ready sale, we should think, 
being decidedly off the beaten track. Numbers 1 
to 6 seem to be very original, particularly No. 4. 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9, too, are “catchy”, while No. 10 
seems suitable for a number of childhood occa- 
sions. Complete data will be found at the close of 
Mr. Noe’s interesting instructions which have been 
made doubly valuable by reason of the exact 
records of the exposures, stops, and strength of 
light-sources. 

Whether C. J. Greenleaf illustrates his stories 
or not, they never are lacking in interest and 
charm. He has the happy faculty to carry us along 
with him. We always imagine ourselves on the 
trip. Double enjoyment is afforded us this month, 
as his superb photograph “In The Selkirks”, can- 
not but inspire us with its stately beauty. 

Clarence Ponting’s third serial article, on the 
subject of picture-making, is admirably illustrated 
with four fine prints, to bring out the salient 
points he desires to emphasise. Figures 1 and 2 
are perfect records, but by the introduction of a 
suitable cloudscape, properly arranged, a picture 
of unusual charm has been attained in Figure 4, 
“Cobo Bay”. Mr. Ponting has so exhaustively an- 
alysed his picture that further comment will be 
futile. But we would direct attention to the tiny 
white-clad figure on the beach. It is, happily, at 
the focal point, where the lines converge, as Mr. 
Ponting points out, and, being the highest light in 
the picture, centers the interest, even though but 
a tiny spot. 

Hugo Raeth is indeed versatile in his selections. 
One never knows what he will use next. To his 
perfect technique he adds a picture-sense which 
enables him to gather pictorial material where 
others might pass it by, or fail to observe. Some- 
how, the clouds in “Miinchner Hofbriiu” appear 
unnatural to the foreground, which is strongly 
sunlit, while the sky-effect appears to be that of a 
“cloudy-bright” day. These clouds also lack the 
sharpness that might be expected at their distance, 
as compared with that of the distant towers. 

Data: Made in Germany with Miroflex 9 x 12 
camera and Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 of 15-cm. focus. 
Exposure 1/25-second, with No. 2 screen, at 
9.30 a.m., in September; cloudy. Gevaert Chromosa 
plate, developed in metol-hydro. Enlargement on 
Ansco-Cyco No. 9. 

“Race”, by Zoltan Herczegh, has a great deal 
of originality, inasmuch as we do not often see 
photographs of airplanes in the act of racing. In 
addition, the picture is well worked out in regard 
to the various masses and spots of light and dark. 
The planes are in a pleasing and convincing per- 
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spective, which adds to the sense of motion. The 
form and type of the clouds are such as to assist 
the aérial perspective, and they break up the 
sky mass in a very natural way. They also aid 
the feeling of motion, toward the left. The photo- 
graphy is above criticism, and Mr. Herczegh 
merits well the honorable mention which has been 
awarded his successful effort. 

Data: Made in airport, Ohio, with Ihagee 9 x 12 
camera and Zeiss Tessar of 13.5-em focus; stop 
F/3.5; 1/1000-second, at 5 p.m., in July; Eastman 
Panchromatic cut film; A. B. C. pyro developer in 
tank; enlarged on Vitava Opal. 

Leonard Purin’s “One Sunday Afternoon” is a 
large menu of choice subjects, which might have 
been served separately with advantage to each. 
The graceful yacht is one subject, which can be 
separated from the rest by trimming away about 
two-fifths of the right side. Covering up the left 
half, we have another interesting picture of the 
fishing group, with fine sky background. No doubt, 
by waiting for the yacht to pass farther along, and 
omitting the fishermen, another good shot could 
have been made; while an interesting silhouette of 
the distant skyscrapers and fine cloud-effect 
offered another prospect. In other words, this pic- 
ture, although well taken and perfect in technique, 
has too many interesting things for unity. 

Data: Graflex, 3% x 4%; Tessar lens, of 6%/2- 
inch focal length; stop F/5.6; K-2 filter; 1/10- 
second, at 4.30 p.m., in September; cloudy-bright 
conditions; Defender Panchromatic film; Amidol 
tank developer; Gevaert Projection paper, K-33. 


Advanced Competition 


Tue Outdoor Genre competition offers a wide 
field for working, and many good story-telling 
prints are offered this month, among which “Our 
Country Club”, by Kusutora Matsuki, has cap- 
tured first award. It is a well-executed picture of 
pleasing theme. The fine, decorative tree-back- 
ground formed an interesting subject, but the 
white-shirted group furnishes the leading accents 
and compels attention. The spontaneous and un- 
conscious activity of the men further holds our 
interest. Mr. Matsuki, by clever work, caught 
his subject at the right moment, with the resultant 
fine picture. 

Data: Ica 34% x 4% camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar 
of 13.5-cm. focal length; misty day in September, 
at 10 a.m.; 1/50-second at F/8, on Eastman Super- 
speed cut film; Pyro soda developer; Defender 
Velour Black Veltex enlargement. 

“Italian Fisherman”, by A. E. Rulenbech, taking 
second award, is a fine piece of work, although 
the story-telling quality is not so strongly in evi- 
dence as in the preceding print. The figure of the 
old man, however, is exceptionally fine, in every 
way, particularly the upper part. The fine old face 
is beautifully lighted and well placed against 
the simple background. The distant gaze of placid 
contentment, the pipe and supporting hand, the 
coat over the arm, all speak of the day’s work 
done and leisure earned. It is a picture to be 
proud of, and will stand on its merits. 

Data: Zeiss-Kodak lens, F/6.3, used at F/16; 
1/25-second exposure; tank-developed; bromide 
enlargement. 

In “Wayfarers”, by Harold W. Cole, the third- 


prize picture, we have an unusually successful 
against-the-sun print. The four figures are in the 
best spot for the effect sought, and their shadows 
break up the sunlit sidewalk most effectively. There 
is plenty of action in the group and they are of 
various sizes and tone-values; so that there is no 
monotony. The tree-mass, vine on the porch, and 
shadow-mass on the walk frame the group pleas- 
ingly, and the gradual softening of focus into the 
distance is very fine. The advantages of an extra- 
rapid lens are obvious, in the fully detailed 
shadows everywhere in the picture, which is not 
usually the case at 6 p.m. against the light on a 
shaded street. The picture is a marked success. 

Data: Orion camera, 2% x 314, with Xenar lens 
of 44%-inch focus, used at F/3.8. The exposure was 
1/25-second, at 6 p.m., in August, on Eastman 
N. C. rollfilm. Development was in dilute A. B. C. 
pyro. Enlarged on Eastman Portrait Bromide, 
Old Master O. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Two very fine pictures have taken the prizes 
in this month’s competition. The first, by Helen 
Campbell, “After Work”, was a fortunate com- 
bination and admirably suits the chosen title. The 
laborer with his work-horse, the man with the 
wheelbarrow, and, finally, the lone figure in the 
distance, each diminishing in size, form a group, 
all carrying the idea of the title. But the fore- 
most figures, catching the sunlight, hold the atten- 
tion. The diagonal lines aid the perspective, and 
there is enough diffusion to avoid any rigidity in 
the background. The terraced sidewalk at the left 
side is a disconcerting feature. The black bars 
should be worked out and this unattractive feature 
be reduced to subordination. 

Data: Graflex, 4 x 5, with Ross Xpress lens, 
used at F/4.5. Exposure, 1/40-second, at noon in 
March; hazy sun; Kodak film; M. Q. developer. 
Enlarged on Criterion Mezzatone. 

From the large number of photographs which 
have been made of that particular corner of 
the world, it would seem that there is an endless 
variety of combinations in “Chicago River”. Fred 
G. Korth’s is perfect, so far as photographic 
quality is concerned; and since we have become 
more or less “air-minded”, and accustomed to look- 
ing down from dizzy heights and catching new 
arrangements of line and mass, we do not con- 
demn such views, offhand, as we formerly were 
wont to do, as “impossible” or “distorted”, etc. 
While preferring verticals and horizontals to be 
shown as such, we have come to recognise perspec- 
tive both upward and downward, as well as hori- 
zontal. So we judge Mr. Korth’s picture as a 
pattern or design. It is not very self-contained, as 
the strong diagonals are both thrust upward 
toward the corner. As an effective rendering of 
tone and values, it appears truthful. And so, as 
we said at first, it is a perfect photograph, and 
an interesting one, but it no longer has the charm 
of novelty. 

Data: Voigtlinder Bergheil camera, 10 x 14 
cem., with Skopar F/4.5. Exposure, 1/50-second, at 
F/9, in May; p.m.; sunshine; on Eastman Com- 
mercial Ortho film; Metol-hydrochinone developer; 
Contact print on Azo paper. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


Team-Work Did It 


Every editor is encouraged and pleased when 
he receives letters from subscribers and adver- 
tisers who commend his publication and his own 
efforts. However, he is really in a similar position 
to the conductor of a symphony orchestra who 
bows and acknowledges the applause; but every- 
one knows it is the hearty co-operation of every 
member of the orchestra that makes possible the 
brilliant concert. And so it is with the Editor. He 
appreciates deeply the many expressions of kindly 
interest and approval which he has received during 
the past year. He acknowledges these expressions 
with sincere thanks; but he knows, as do his cor- 
respondents, that without the hearty support and 
co-operation of all who have any part in produc- 
ing Puoro-Era Macazine, his individual efforts 
would avail but little. Our printers, the George H. 
Ellis Company, Incorporated, and our engravers, 
the Folsom Engraving Company, both of Boston, 
Mass., have done their work effectively and well 
throughout the year. The Boston Mailing Com- 
pany have bound and mailed the magazine with 
marked efficiency. Our department editors, Herbert 
C. McKay, F.R.P.S. C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S., 
Ernest H. Washburn, and Arthur L. Marble, have 
shared the editorial burdens and helped to solve 
problems as they arose. Our contributors have 
kept us well supplied with excellent material and 
have been very patient and kind with regard to 
the publication of their articles. Our office staff 
have given unsparingly of their own time and 
effort when it was needed, in addition to the 
routine work of the office. Altogether, the Editor 
feels that whatever praise comes his way should 
be promptly passed on to his “team-mates”, who, 
without exception, have played hard and well to 
win for PuHoro-Era. 


What of the New Year? 


Ir is a good thing for us all to have a new 
year every twelve months. There is a tonic effect 
about the great opportunity to make a fresh start. 
If things have been going wrong, there is another 
chance to make them go right. If good fortune 
and success have crowned the year that is past, 
we have a greater opportunity in the year ahead 
to prove ourselves worthy of the good fortune 
which has been ours. The psychologica] effect of 
burying that which is past conserves our strength 
to meet the problems of the future. The photo- 
graphic industry, amateur and professional photo- 
graphers, and all in any way connected with the 
art and science of photography have every reason 
to face the new year with quiet confidence. 


“Animal Pictures” and “Water-Scenes” 


Because of changes made in our competitions 
beginning with the October issue, there has been 
some confusion with regard to the subject of the 
October and November competitions. The subject 


of the competition which closed on November 5 
was “Animal Pictures”. However, since this com- 
petition had to include our former Beginners’ 
Competition, which has always been “Miscellane- 
ous”, we entered all pictures received before 
November 5 unless they specifically stated they 
were to be entered in the “Water-Scenes” compe- 
tition. To get the new competition under way, we 
found it necessary to put all prints together and 
judge them all on the basis of a “Miscellaneous” 
competition. This will account for the still-life 
picture as one of the awards in the so-called 
“Animal Pictures” competition. On December 5 
every competition print received, whether orig- 
inally intended for the “Water-Scenes” or Be- 
ginners’ Competition, will be judged as though 
it had been entered in a miscellaneous competition. 
Beginning with the new year there should be no 
complications, as the subject for the new competi- 
tion every month will be “Miscellaneous”—one sub- 
ject and one competition, open to all. 


A Poser for the Court 


Tue following little episode occurred at a 
Special Court-Martial trial at March Field, River- 
side, Calif., recently: 

Private X was being tried for being asleep on 
post. Lieutenant H, the officer of the day at the 
time of the alleged occurrence, was the accuser. 
It was brought out that when Lieutenant H made 
his inspection at about daylight he found Private 
X sitting down and apparently asleep. 

The accused took the stand in his own behalf 
and strongly denied that he had been asleep. His 
post at the time was the sentry-box at the main 
gate. He claimed that he was sitting down on the 
seat provided for him when Lieutenant H_ ap- 
proached. It was just dawn, and he saw Lieu- 
tenant H approach the sentry-box in his large 
sedan. He recognised him, but made no effort to 
get up and render him the proper military cour- 
tesies. All of this he admitted. 

When asked by a member of the court if he 
knew his Eleventh General Order, he said: “Yes. 
To salute all officers and all standards and colors 
not cased.” This was correct. The member then 
asked him why he did not carry it out, since he 
admitted that he recognised Lieutenant H; and 
why did he not come to attention and salute him 
as he should have done. 

To this Private X replied: “Sir, the Eleventh 
General Order specifically states that you are 
to salute all officers and colors and standards 
not cased; and, therefore, I could see no reason 
why I should have jumped to attention and saluted 
Lieutenant H when he drew up to my post. Lieu- 
tenant H was cased, in that he was enclosed in 
a big sedan.” 

The members of the court were undertermined 
as to whether the accused was the “dumbest” in- 
dividual in the world or one with a very clever 
analytical mind. Air Corps News Letter. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


C. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


Grainless Film Announced in Germany 


Newspaper despatches from Germany announce 
the perfection of a grainless emulsion by Dr. E. 
Goldberg of the Zeiss Ikon works. It is stated 
that with the new film it is possible to reduce a 
page of an ordinary book to about 1/100 of a 
square millimeter and re-enlarge to normal size 
without loss of definition. 

No details are included, and one may be per- 
mitted to wonder if the journalists have not just 
run across Dr. Goldberg’s paper on this subject 
at the Seventh International Congress of Photo- 
graphy held in London in 1928. Dr. Goldberg at 
that time described with considerable detail the 
results of his investigations on the subject and 
the methods which he employed in the production 
of very tiny photographs visible only through the 
microscope. 

The process described was much too insensitive 
and too complex to be suitable for genera] photo- 
graphy. Very probably the same obstacle will 
apply to the process more recently announced— 
although perhaps with less force. A_ grainless 
emulsion with only a moderate degree of sensi- 
tiveness would constitute a great addition tech- 
nically to many fields of applied photography, and 
until further details are published one can only 
hope that Dr. Goldberg has made definite prog- 
ress in this direction. 


Excellent Photographs Secured at 
Eclipse of October 24, 1930 


Tue expedition sent by the Naval Observatory 
to Ninafou Island to observe the eclipse of the 
sun of October 24 was favored with excellent 
weather, and many excellent photographs were ob- 
tained. Nine plates of exceptiona] beauty of detail 
were obtained with the 63-foot tower telescope, and 
three with a 65-foot horizontal telescope which 
was not included in the original program but 
was constructed on the island from a spare lens 
and scrap material. A number of excellent pic- 
tures were ‘also made with the smaller cameras. 
The corona exhibited many brilliant streamers to 
the east and west and a strawberry-shaped coronal 
dome was especially striking. 

Of especial interest, however, is the discovery 
of a new wave-length in the solar corona. Spec- 
trograms made with two powerful concave-grating 
spectrographs show a new line at 6,770 Angstrém 
units as well as thirty lines of hydrogen and 
eight coronal lines. Indications of violent motion in 
the inner corona is indicated on some of the spec- 
trograms. These disturbances can be traced in some 
cases for 100,000 miles from the edge of the sun’s 
disk. Excellent photographs of the flash spectrum 
were also obtained at both the beginning and 
end of the eclipse. 

This appears to have been an uncommonly suc- 
cessful expedition and, indeed, Dr. Mitchell, leader 


of the party, writes that its success has been un- 
equaled in astronomical annals. And since he has 
been a member of a number of such expeditions, 
he should be in a position to speak with authority. 


Library of Congress Makes Films of 
Rare Manuscripts for its Historical 
Section 


Srxce 1927 the Library of Congress, aided by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Fund, has been 
copying rare manuscripts in European libraries 
for its historical section. At first the manuscripts 
were copied by typewriter or by photostats. 
Lately, however, the photostat has been to a large 
extent replaced by a small copying camera em- 
ploying unperforated motion-picture film, the size 
of the picture varying with the size of the manu- 
script up to a maximum of 1%4 x 1% inches. By 
arrangement with the libraries concerned, this 
apparatus is installed in one of the rooms of the 
library, and the manuscripts are photographed 
page by page on a roll of motion-picture film 15 
feet long, each strip containing from 100 to 150 
pages, according 'to the size of the negative. These 
rolls after development are placed in smal] tin 
cans, labeled, and forwarded to Washington, 
where they are filed away. Enlargements can be 
made from the small negatives on the film-roll, or 
a positive print on motion-picture film may be 
inserted in a projector and the manuscript read 
from the projected image. By using this method 
the cost of copying a manuscript is reduced to a 
little more than one cent a page. Positive copies 
for use in a projector are even cheaper, so that it 
is possible to supply film-rolls of rare manuscripts 
to students, universities, and others for a very 
small fraction of the cost necessitated by any 
other process. 

Already the Library of Congress has more than 
four thousand film-rolls, and more are being con- 
stantly added. 


Record Kept of Smoking Chimneys 
by Photography 


V. J. Azne, in Mechanical Engineering (June, 
1930, page 604), describes the use of a Sept 
motion-picture camera controlled by an electric 
clock-timed mechanism so as to make one photo- 
graph each minute for keeping a record of 
smoking chimneys. Paper prints were made, and 
the volume of smoke was estimated from com- 
parative smoke photographs already made and 
measured. 


A New Microscopic System 


A new microscopic system which, using invisible, 
ultra-violet light, is able to reveal the nature of 
minute objects with theoretically 19 per cent 
greater detail than the best visible-light micro- 
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scope can yield, was reported today at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to the Optical Society of America by 
A. P. H. Trivelli of the Eastman Kodak Research 
Laboratories and Leon V. Foster of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, both of Rochester, N.Y. 
The microscope constructed by Mr. Trivelli and 
Mr. Foster is expected to be a further step in 
the process of permitting clearer pictures of 
microscopic objects to be made by biological 
scientists. 

Photomicrography by ultra-violet is not new, 
but experimentation heretofore has been conducted 
with ultra-violet light from a point in the spec- 
trum comparatively remote from the visible. The 
system worked out by the Rochester men uses 
light closer to the visible and yet makes the in- 
dicated 19 per cent gain over visible microscopic 
systems. Use of light nearer the visible portion 
of the spectrum avoids the expensive necessity of 
using quartz instead of glass for lenses, and in 
various ways is simpler than other ultra-violet 
microscopic systems. Also, it permits the use of 
ordinary biological microscope slides, with the 
object for examination mounted in Canada balsam. 
Precious ultra-violet micrography has required 
specially mounted slides, because light of wave- 
lengths previously used was too greatly absorbed 
by balsam. 

Microscopy using visible light, according to Mr. 
Trivelli, “has reached such a state of perfection 
that very little more in the way of improvement 
can be accomplished. The use of ultra-violet light, 
however, has brought forth many surprising 
results.” 

A demonstration of microscopic pictures ob- 
tained by visible light and by invisible light with 
the new microscope accompanied the paper. One 
comparison, with its subject a grain of hollyhock 
pollen magnified three hundred times, showed the 
minute object surrounded by nothing more than 
a vague gray ring under visible light. The ultra- 
violet light picture of the same grains showed the 
ring resolved into a circumference of tiny spines 
previously not in evidence. Sharply increased de- 
tail showed in other ultra-violet photomicrographs 
of shells, leaves, and a section of calfskin. 

The light-source of the Trivelli-Foster micro- 
scope has a wave length of about 1/70,000-inch, 
which is in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum. 
Since ultra-violet light is invisible, the microscope’s 
results are recorded on photographic materials. 
The system is so arranged that the object to be 
examined can be focused and viewed by visible 
green light and then, by a change of the light- 
filter, be photographed in greater detail by ultra- 
violet light. 

Quoting the Trivelli-Foster paper on the com- 
parison with visible microscopy: “Photomicro- 
graphy with radiation of 365 millimicrons” (about 
1/70,000-inch) “makes available a considerable in- 
crease resolving power” (ability to show detail 
at high magnifications), “or alternatively, if the 
resolving power obtained with visible light is 
sufficient, the use of the ultra-violet enables an 
increase of depth to be obtained by reduction of 
the aperture.” 

One phase of experimentation with the new 
microscopic system involved the discovery that 
sandalwood oil, used in connection with one ele- 
ment of the optical system, improved the resolving 


power, because it absorbed much less of the par- 
ticular wave length of ultra-violet light used than 
did cedar oil, ordinarily employed. 

A curious sidelight of the demonstration accom- 
panying the paper was a comparison showing the 
microscopic sections of the discodrellid worm made 
with visible light were clearer than with ultra- 
violet because the worm’s surface contained a 
protective layer against ultra-violet rays. 


Camera Records Drift in Oil-Well 
Shafts 


A speciaL camera known as the Peterson Oil 
Well Survey Camera has been developed for de- 
tecting the amount and direction of drift of the 
drill during drilling. The camera is enclosed in a 
container of nonmagnetic material six feet long 
and six inches in diameter. A battery furnishes 
the light, and clockwork mechanism moves the film, 
a picture of a compass and a spirit level being 
made on standard motion-picture film each 3% 
minutes while the camera is being lowered in the 
shaft. 


Safety in Making Flashlight Pictures 


Flashlight explosion injuries are not uncommon. 
Frequently they occur when the victim is examin- 
ing the powder or the mechanism to see why the 
charge did not go off. Such cases are a good deal 
like that of the boy who examines the firecracker 
“dud” only to have it explode during the ex- 
amination. 

Frequently such explosions are caused by pour- 
ing a charge of powder on a “hot” pan; that is, 
a pan that has just been used. There may be a 
small spark left on the pan, and this means an 
explosion as soon as there is contact with the 
powder. 

The proper way when one is using the powder 
flash is to first pour the powder on a piece of 
paper or into some other container and transfer 
it carefully from such receptacle to the flashlight 
pan. The safe photographer never pours the 
powder directly from the bottle onto the pan. 
The bottle, of course, should be handled carefully 
at all times, as occasionally an explosion follows 
unnecessary jarring. It must be remembered that 
flashlight powder is extremely sensitive. 

Holes in the flashlight pan are also very dan- 
gerous, making possible a backfire that may re- 
sult in serious injury to the one who is firing the 
charge or to others. The danger from flashlight 
explosions is aggravated because, from the very 
nature of the work, pictures must usually be made 
in crowds, and bystanders are likely to suffer. 

The National Safety Council has recently in- 
stalled complete safety equipment throughout its 
photographic department. Electric flashlights are 
used to make the pictures which are made on non- 
inflammable films. The new electric flashlight is 
explosion-proof, fireproof, noise-proof, and_ it 
operates without any smoke, dust, or dirt. 

The Council makes hundreds of photographs 
every year, most of which are made in industrial 
plants. With the new safety equipment, the Coun- 
cil’s photographer is welcomed in many plants 
where heretofore flashlight pictures were not per- 
mitted on account of the danger of fire and ex- 
plosion.—NationaLt Sarety Covuncit. 
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Tue themes that have for the moment crowded 
every other subject out of the public mind are 
the Indian Round Table Conference, the Imperial 
Conference, and the annihilation of our biggest 
airship, the “R-101”. It is not too much to say 
that this disaster has come home to everyone, for 
it has been realised as a national catastrophe from 
the moment the wireless first gave us the news in 
the evening, and the morning papers following 
were filled with the illustrations of the crumpled-up 
hull lying in a French field, photographers having 
flown to France to get these results. 

The building of the airship, which has taken 
years, was well advertised and illustrated in the 
press as her structure progressed, and the public 
had grown to look on it and its crew as a precious 
national possession. Now, within a few hours of 
the start of her first trip to India, all is gone; 
worst of all, the men who composed the bulk of 
our skilled and experienced airship staff have been 
wiped out, and along with them the heads of the 
Air Ministry. 

The great interest taken by the public was illus- 
trated by the immense and silent crowds that lined 
the route of the procession that brought the forty 
odd victims home. It needed the sight of those long 
rows of coffins, each covered with a Union Jack 
in Westminster Hall, to make us realise the 
tragedy and loss, for the accident happened in a 
foreign country and the victims were brought 
home in the obscurity of night. 

A pathetic episode of the disaster was given in 
one of the illustrations in the press which showed 
French officials examining a small hand-camera 
found among the wreckage, more or less intact; 
and one cannot help feeling, if only those in com- 
mand of the airship could have survived the ordeal 
as safely, what a fund of valuable information 
might have been secured as to the circumstances, 
undoubtedly fearfully sudden, that caused the 
disaster. 

Many members of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference are already arriving in London, and the 
country realises the profound and far-reaching 
consequences that are sure to be the outcome of 
their deliberations. But at the moment, the Im- 
peria] Conference, which is actualy sitting, mo- 
nepolises the political stage, and the best brains 
from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa are urgently pressing for closer business 
connections with the Mother Country in the shape 
of preferences for their commodities, a very big 
problem for Free Trade England to solve, both 
in connection with her teeming home population 
and her commitments with foreign countries. 

Our readers will grow tired of hearing how 
different Puoro-Era Macazine is from any of 
our publications; but apart from it artistic superi- 
ority, it has for us the advantage of giving us 
each month a glimpse of another country. It is a 
delightful change to open our copy at random 
and see Earle Gage’s “Bull Moose Drinking”, or 


“Deer in National Park”, or, still more outlandish 
to us, Curt Foerster’s “Human Bee Hives”, or 
“Random Shots”. 

And in the letterpress, too, we get surprises. In 
the September issue the Editor, in his “The Best 
is Yet to Come”, told us that Americans change 
from straw to felt hats on a certain date. This 
statement and all it implied astonished us, for we 
had imagined we were the people hidebound by 
convention and tradition, and that the free-born 
American scorned such trammels. 

Are we psychologically changing place, one of 
us asked; for in the matter of clothes we are 
strict individualists. Not at all, said the other; it 
is merely a matter of climate. Over here we have 
quite recently had winter weather in summer, and 
shall probably get a midsummer spell at Christmas; 
so that it would be impossible for fashion to fix a 
date to change; whereas in America the weather 
behaves as it is expected to and does not go 
back on those who have trusted it and changed 
their hats. 

With this practical solving of the problem, the 
discussion might have ended, had not the one who 
began it remembered that the Editor had also 
said something about cameras being banished 
when once the holiday season is over, which is 
rarely done here. Perhaps if cameras, like our cars, 
had summer licenses, they might disappear, as 
the pleasure drivers have from our roads this 
last week. But fortunately, in our much-taxed 
country, Mr. Snowden has not yet had time to 
think of photographic apparatus! 

One of the most satisfactory combinations of 
talents is perhaps writing and photography, an 
excellent example of which is a new book by 
Mr. A. H. Blake called “London Cameos”. Mr. 
Blake writes well on any subject; but London is 
a passion with him, and he is so soaked in its atmos- 
phere and is so convincing that his reader cannot 
help sharing his enthusiasm. 

This writer has made the photography of Lon- 
don his study for over twenty years, and many 
Americans through his influence have been able to 
visit places not open to the usual tourist; for Mr. 
Blake has friends in high places who respect and 
share his obsession for the old landmarks of 
history. 

He has friends also in low places, and we were 
amused once at the description of an American 
who, with some friends, had accompanied Mr. 
Blake on one of his visits to Limehouse, one of 
the less civilised dock-side districts. At the par- 
ticular saloon they visited, all went well at first; 
but just as they were getting ready to leave, a 
nasty scene began to develop, one Chinaman and a 
dock-side Irish stevedore taking a hand. What 
really happened, the American did not know; but 
it seemed that Mr. Blake made a sign to the man 
behind the bar and the rowdiness quieted down, 
though when once he and his party were on the 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Peruaps there is some merit in the strategem 
of drawing the enemy’s fire before deciding upon 
a course of action. It would seem that a number 
of camera clubs which announced their determina- 
tion to get away to a flying start in the 1930-31 
Tropuy Cup Race have been marking time to see 
what their competitors were going to do. With 
characteristic energy, the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club was at the mark, ready to go, and conse- 
quently has already taken the lead. However, the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore lost little time 
in getting under way and is now tied in second 
place with the Orymca Camera Club, a new and 
very welcome contestant. The Schenectady Camera 
Club and Brooklyn Institute are within striking 
distance of first and second place, and next 
month’s scores may show a surprising change in 
position. In fairness to the clubs not represented 
as yet, it should be said that their fall and winter 
activities have just begun and it requires time to 
get things to moving after the summer vacation- 
season. 

We suggest that all camera club members who 
are interested in this contest read carefully our 
new competition rules. There is but one competi- 
tion, open to all. The subject each month is 
“Miscellaneous”. All pictures in our hands on the 
fifth of each month will be judged on that date. 
Any prints which arrive later will be held over 
until the fifth of the following month. A “Competi- 
tion Scoreboard” will be published each month, 
beginning with the January, 1931, issue. The names 
of all contestants who receive awards will appear 
on it, with their individual scores carried along 
from month to month. 

It so happens that, in the competition which 
was judged on November 5, not one club member 
succeeded in winning first, second, or third place. 
These awards went to J. K. Hodges, Dr. Irving 
B. Ellis, and Arthur M. Underwood, respectively. 
With regard to Honorable Mention awards, the 
Orymca Camera Club received two; the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, Brooklyn Institute, and 
Photographic Club of Baltimore, one each. Al- 
though we have only the friendliest feelings for 
the officers and members of the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club, yet, for the sake of a really sport- 
ing race, we hope that other camera clubs will 
show their speed before it is too late to catch up 
with the Fort Dearborn Camera Club. The perma- 
nent possession of the Puoro-Era Tropny is 
at stake this year, and may the winners have the 
satisfaction of being victors in a close, hard race! 
According to our records, the standing of the 
clubs, as of November 5, 1930, is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club........ 3 points 
Orymca Camera Club.............. 1% points 
Photographic Club of Baltimore... points 
Schenectady Camera Club............ 1 point 
Brookiyn point 


Kodacolor and the Sunrise 


Upon very good authority we learn that Mr. 
Gene Lockhart, who is the well-known composer 
of “The World is Waiting for the Sunrise”, re- 
cently purchased a Ciné-Kodak. One of our good 
friends points out that doubtless some very beau- 
tiful sunrise pictures in Kodacolor will soon be on 
exhibition. Surely the composer of such a popular 
song about one sunrise in particular, and dawn 
in general, will live up to his reputation of being 
on hand when the sun first peeps up over the 
horizon, and will record in Kodacolor the glorious 
color-effects which so often are even more beauti- 
ful than those of sunset. 


“Men and Machines” Exhibition 


WE are indebted to Mr. C. B. Neblette, F.R.P.S., 
for a clipping from the New York Times which 
contained a very interesting review by Edward 
Alden Jewell of the “Men and Machines” Exhibi- 
tion, held recently at the Museum of the Peace- 
ful Arts, News Building, New York City. Of 
special interest was the reproduction of three 
striking locomotive photographs made by William 
M. Rittase. One of them was “Despatch”, the 
frontispiece of this issue. This exhibition was held 
to show to what extent the so-called machine age 
had affected art. Perhaps the purpose of the exhi- 
bition may be stated best by quoting a paragraph 
from Mr. Jewell’s review: 

“One artist of the lens, Margaret Bourke-White, 
who has been remarkably successful in portraying 
the mood of the machine, believes that ‘any im- 
portant art coming out of the industrial age will 
draw inspiration from industry, because industry 
is alive and vital. The beauty of industry’ she 
decides, ‘lies in its truth and simplicity; every 
line is essential and therefore beautiful’.” 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


safe side of the door they heard it start afresh 
and worse than ever. 

And now about our two big photographic exhibi- 
tions. We must confess to have missed them both 
this year, and none of our information is first 
hand, so not worth passing on. It is not we who 
are to blame, but a peculiarly malignant germ 
that is now touring the country. One of us was 
laid low by this influenza microbe; but the other 
traveled to London to spend a few days and in a 
leisurely way enjoy both exhibitions. Alas! another 
energetic microbe was encountered, and after the 
first night in town he worked his wicked will, and 
the other was obliged to return home with nothing 
accomplished but a railway journey and a hotel 
bill. 
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Brooklyn Institute—Department of 
Photography 


As a result of the announcements of photo- 
graphic courses to be given at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute this fall and winter, there has been an 
unprecedented response and the classes are larger 
than ever before. Members of the department en- 
joyed a splendid outing up the Hudson River to 
Bear Mountain and a visit to Fort Montgomery, 
where many excellent pictorial studies were made. 
The annual Get-Together Dinner was a great suc- 
cess, and there is every indication that the Depart- 
ment of Photography will enjoy one of the best 
and most productive seasons in its history. Those 
of our readers who live in New York City or 
vicinity will do well to become better acquainted 
with the officers and members of this active and 
successful photographic organisation. 


5th International Salon of Japan 


Tue Fifth International Photographic Salon of 
Japan, under the auspices of the All Japan Asso- 
ciation of Photographic Societies, will be held at 
Tokyo, May | to 14, inclusive, 1931; and at Osaka, 
May 20 to 26, inclusive, 1931. The last day for 
receiving prints at Tokyo will be March 31, 1931. 
Entry forms may be obtained by addressing The 
International Photographic Salon, Tokyo, Asahi 
Shimbun Tokyo, Japan. 


Portage Camera Club 


We are always glad to hear from the Portage 
Camera Club at Akron, Ohio. The president, Mr. 
H. P. Herron, has often been represented in our 
competitions and has enjoyed enviable success in 
making the Portage Camera Club one of the pro- 
gressive and active clubs of the United States. 
The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Club was 
hung for the first time at the Akron Art Institute 
and consisted of 111 pictorial photographs. An 
exhibit of seventy-six prints made by Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S., was a special feature which was 
greatly enjoyed not only by the club members but 
by the general public as well. 

A new policy of the Club is to have each year 
an Honor Exhibit, to be hung at the same time 
as the annual club exhibition. A special label is 
prepared and placed on each print of the Honor 
Exhibit. This year, the first exhibit was awarded 
to Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., and the labels were 
attractively printed on silver paper. 

Since joining the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America, the Portage Camera Club has advanced 
from ninth to fifth place in the Interchange, and 
this year the members are working hard to attain 
first place. 

In their monthly print criticisms, the club mem- 
bers have adopted the grading system as follows: 
Composition 40, technique 30, originality 19, inter- 
est 10, mounting 5, and titling 5. Any print receiv- 
ing a grade below 60 is not included in the 
monthly exhibit. This system, Mr. Herron says, 
is proving very successful, as it brings about 
much discussion and each picture is given thorough 
consideration. 


There is every indication that the Portage 


Camera Club is eagerly looking ahead to another 
year of constructive work; and may this enter- 
prising club reach every objective! 


Photographic Departments in Industry 


Severat of the largest manufacturers in this 
country have maintained their private photographic 
departments for some years, but it is only in the 
recent past that this practice has become extended 
to the genera] run of manufacturing organisations. 
Within the past year, hundreds of such organisa- 
tions have installed photographic departments and 
have found them one of their greatest assets. 
The International Business Machine Corporation 
has just taken this important step; but before 
actually opening a department, they sent the 
future head of this department to the New York 
Institute of Photography for a complete course 
of training in his work. Such actions as this un- 
mistakably point out the trend of the times. Not 
only are corporations having members of their 
personnel trained for this work, but a large num- 
ber of young men and women are taking this course 
of training to fit themselves to take charge of just 
such departments in manufacturing organisations 
throughout the world. This new field of industrial 
photography is one of the most fascinating and one 
of the newest branches of photography. It also 
offers unlimited opportunities to ambitious young 
people. The New York Institute of Photography 
of 10 West 33d Street, New York City, will be very 
glad indeed to send the handsome Institute cata- 
log to any of our readers. This catalog gives full 
information regarding industrial and other 
branches of photography. There is no cost or 
obligation involved in this service. 


New Scale of Membership Dues 


PuotocrarHers who join the Photographers’ 
International Association of America in the future 
will find that the new scale of dues for active 
members is the fairest and most equitable so far 
devised. The amount of the dues will be based 
entirely upon the gross annual income of a studio- 
owner. In other words, a studio doing a small 
business will not have to pay so much in dues as 
a studio doing a large business. 

The vital point in the new plant is that studio- 
owners themselves will determine how much they 
shall pay. This is because members will be asked 
about the annual income of their studios, and 
upon their estimate their dues will be based. Thus 
the “honor system” will be utilised. This method 
of determining the amount of dues was approved 
by an overwhelming majority of the photographers 
interviewed during the nation-wide survey. 
There is no question but that the new scale is 
fair to everyone. 

Another vital point is the fact that there will be 
no special assessments of any kind. Once the 
membership dues are paid, a photographer auto- 
matically receives all of the benefits given by 
the Photographers’ International Association of 
America. Outside of his actual dues he will not 
be required to pay another cent for such Associa- 
tion activities as the International Advertising 
Campaign; The Pathway; the monthly window- 
card service; the new bulletin service; reproduc- 
tions of the Association’s emblem, etc. 

The scale for active membership was developed 
by the Board of Directors of the International 
Association, and approved by the 1930 Council 
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at the meeting held in Chicago, Ill., on October 6 
and 7. This scale is as follows: 


Annual Semi- 
Membership annual 


Class Annual Volume Dues Payments 
A $5,000 and under $30 $15 
B 5,000 to $7,500 40 20 
C 7,500 to 10,000 45 22 
D 10,000 to 15,000 50 25 
E 15,000 to 20,000 60 30 
F 20,000 to 25,000 75 37 
G 25,000 to 30,000 90 45 
H 30,000 to 40,000 100 50 
I 40,000 to 50,000 125 62 
J 50,000 to 75,000 150 75 
K 75,000 to 100,000 200 100 
L 100,000 and over 200 100 


(plus $25 = (plus) 
annually for each 
additional $25,000 in volume) 


Officers and Directors of International 
Association Elected for 1931 


Tue 1930 Council Meeting of the Photographers’ 
International Association of America was featured 
by the election of officers for the coming year, 
under a new plan for the make-up of the execu- 
tive branch of the Association’s government. The 
Council Meeting was held in the Palmer House 
at Chicago, Ill., on October 6 and 7, forty-four 
delegates from regional and loca] associations 
being present. 

The new plan provides that in the future the 
principal executive authority of the International 
Association will be vested in a Board of Directors 
to consist of ten members, nine of whom will be 
elected by the Council and one of whom will be 
appointed or chosen by the National Photographic 
Exhibitors Convention Bureau. 

Under the new plan, each director will sit on 
the Board for three years, and three new directors 
will be elected yearly by the Council. In order 
that this new plan may go into effect immediately, 
the 1930 Council elected three directors for one 
year, three directors for two years, and three 
directors for three years. 

The officers of the Association in the future will 
be a president, a vice-president, a treasurer, a 
vice-president for the Portrait Division, a vice- 
president for the Commercial Division, and a sec- 
retary. All of these officers will be elected by the 
Board of Directors from among their own number, 
with the exception of the secretary, who need not 
be either a member of the Board of Directors or a 
member of the Association. 

The new Board of Directors, as elected by the 
1930 Council, is: For the period of one year: D. D. 
Spellman of Detroit, Mich., Harry Baldwin of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Waliace E. Dobbs of Flint, 
Mich. For the period of two years: George Daniel 
Stafford of Chicago, Ill. James M. Caufield of 
Louisville, Ky., and George J. Kossuth of Wheel- 
ing, W.Va. For the period of three years: J. W. 
Scott of Baltimore, Md., C. H. Cunninghara of 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, and C. M. Coffey of 
Portland, Ore. 


At a meeting of the new Board of Directors 
held in the Palmer House on Tuesday evening, 
October 7, officers for 1931 were elected. They 
are: President, D. D. Spellman; vice-president, 
George Daniel Stafford; treasurer, J. W. Scott; 
vice-president for the Portrait Division, Harry 
Baldwin; vice-president for the Commercial Divi- 
sion, Wallace E. Dabbs; secretary, Don V. Chap- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Smokeless Flashlight Cartridges 


Tanks to John G. Marshall of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
smokeless flashlight cartridges are now on the 
market. They consist of small boxes with a fuse 
projecting from the side and are filled with 
Marshall’s smokeless flashlight powder. Indoor 
pictures can be made as easily as outdoor snaps 
by simply placing the camera on a table or a 
tripod and the cartridge on another table, using 
a thick newspaper to protect the latter. 

The camera is set on “time”, the shutter opened, 
and the cartridge ignited. After the flash is over, 
the shutter is closed. The usual] electric lights of 
the room are permitted to burn during the expo- 
sure, as they have no effect on the film for the 
period the shutter is open. However, lights that 
will actually show in the picture should be 
turned off. 

A cartridge will fully illuminate a 14-foot room, 
even with a box camera, but with folding cameras 
using stop F/11 or F/8 a 20-foot room may be 
covered. This development gives the amateur an 
opportunity to follow his favorite pastime just 
when he has the leisure to do so and without the 
old objection of smoke, odor, and dust. 

With personal Christmas cards now in vogue, 
the amateur has a simple way of obtaining suitable 
negatives for his cards by making indoor pictures 
with smokeless cartridges. 


Church Paper Conducts Motion-Picture 
Department 


Sucu extensive interest has been evinced in the 
use of motion-pictures in the church field that 
the widely known religious magazine, The Exposi- 
tor, has opened a question-and-answer depart- 
ment to take care of inquiries from clergymen 
who desire information as to how to employ movies 
to the best advantage in their work. 

This department is conducted by Ford Hicks, 
Vocational Adviser of the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago. Letters of inquiry have been re- 
ceived in considerable number from all parts of 
the country. 

In addition to the questions and answers, The 
Expositor makes it a practice to carry each month 
a general article, usually about 1,000 words in 
length, on some interesting phase of the use of 
movies in the church field. Practically all of the 
material has to do with 16-millimeter pictures. 

J. M. Ramsey, Managing Editor of The Exposi- 
tor, is himself a motion-picture enthusiast of genu- 
ine attainments. He has written a number of 
articles on kinematography which have appeared 
in photographic publications, and he has also at 
least one movie appliance invention to his credit. 
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Eighteenth Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Eighteenth Annual Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photographic Art will be held at the Art Galleries 
of the Carnegie Institute, March 20 to April 19, 
1931, under the Photographic Section of the 
Academy of Science and Art. This section is a 
member of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America and is affiliated with the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. The last day 
for receiving prints from overseas is February 7, 
and from the United States, February 21. The 
Pittsburgh Salon has a niche all its own among 
the international salons of the world, and each 
year it adds to its associate membership many 
well-known pictorial photographers. Entry blanks 
and further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. B. H. Chatto, Secretary, Pittsburgh 
Salon, 1300 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Primer Salon Internacional Fotografico 
Del Uruguay 


Tue First International Photographic Salon of 
Uruguay will be held at Montevideo from Febru- 
ary 1 to 7, 1931, inclusive. The last day for receiving 
prints will be January 10, 1931. Entry blanks and 
further information may be obtained by address- 
ing Sefior F. C. Muller-Melchers, Montevideo, 
Miguelete 1503, R. O. Del Uruguay. 


“The Technique of Surgical Movies” 


We were very much interested to read the 
article “The Technique of Surgical Movies” by 
Louis M. Bailey, which appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1930, issue of Medical Economics. As our 
readers will recall, Mr. Bailey is the Educational 
Films editor of Movie Makers, the official publica- 
tion of the Amateur Cinema League. Among our 
readers there are many physicians, and we believe 
that it will be of practical value to them to look 
up this article and obtain some information which 
may be of great service in the future. Mr. Bailey 
has written the article with a view to giving com- 
plete photographic data, including the arrange- 
ment of lighting as well as the camera equipment. 
In fact, any of our readers who own sixteen-milli- 
meter movie cameras will find this article well 
worth reading. The illustrations are of great 
assistance in giving one an idea of how the camera 
is used in the operating room. Mr. Bailey is to 
be complimented upon preparing such an interest- 
ing article on a rather technical subject. 


A Far-Flung “Photo-Era” 


Keiyo (Seoul), the capital of Korea, compels 
travelers to carry away and keep undimmed the 
memory of their stay within her ancient walls. 
After a day’s wandering midst imperial palaces 
of olden times, and through native streets filled 
with quaintly dressed Koreans in the purest of 
white flowing garments and the blackest of little 
wire hats, we returned to the hotel in the old 
Temple Garden. 

When dinner was over, the moonlight of a beau- 
tiful September night tempted us out of doors 
again. We strolled through the Temple courtyard 
and eventually into the native quarter. Very fas- 
cinating the streets were, with rickshas on the 


roads, and gayly dressed Japanese and Koreans 
on the pavements. One very brightly lighted street 
attracted us. Although quite late, the shops were 
open and the purchasers many. We learned after- 
ward that the popular shopping hours were from 
ten till midnight. A little bookshop looked inviting, 
and some of the books were English. Idly I turned 
over some magazines; then my attention was 
arrested by the very artistic cover of a Puoro- 
Era Macazine. I bought it at once, considering 
the fabulous sum they asked for it money well 
spent, and there and then sat down to read it. 
Strangely enough, it was the first photographic 
magazine I had ever seen, I did not know there 
were such treasures. I commenced photography, 
after leaving civilisation, in a far-away outport 
of China, and the finding of that PHoro-Era was 


KOREA BY MOONLIGHT 
MARGARET PARSONS 


KEIJO (SEOUL). 


an absolute joy. It was filled with the lovely 
pictures that I wanted to make and didn’t. The 
articles were funds of information, the whole 
trend of it was one of helpfulness and inspiration. 

Fired with the enthusiasm it imparted, I could 
not wait for daylight, and so proceeded to make 
the most of moonlight. On returning to the hotel, 
my Reflex was perched on a window sill over- 
looking the Temple. The dark hills beyond were 
sharply outlined against a silvery sky. The result 
after two hours’ exposure was a negative filled 
with detail. 

Finding Puoro-Era was an important link in 
the photographic chain, and the encouragement 
I have since derived from it makes the memory 
of its discovery in the Korean street ai midnight 
the brightest of my many recollections of Keijo. 

Marcaret Parsons. 

Haren, Nortu Cura. 


How Old is Old? 


Mertuvusetan was 969 years old when he died; 
the poet Chatterton only eighteen. 

What does it mean to be old? How old is old. 
anyhow? When are we old? 

My brother Paul is seven. He isn’t old. My 
sister Louise is twenty-five. She isn’t old, either; 
but she seems old when compared with Paul. I 
am—oh, well, never mind how old I am; but any- 
way, Louise calls me an “old maid”. Grandmother 
really ought to be old, for she is halfway between 
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eighty and ninety; yet, of us all, grandma is the 
youngest! She plays games with Paul. She hunts 
up new dishes to delight the epicurean of the 
family. Grandma’s face is a little wrinkled, but 
so full of life and fun! Her eyes are somewhat 
faded, but keen and understanding. No, Grandma 
isn’t old; even Paul says she isn’t. 

Perhaps it is reduced earning capacity? Ameri- 
can industry scraps its men and women at forty. 
But age doesn’t necessarily have anything to do 
with productivity. Some of the finest things in 
the world came from so-called “old people”. 
Giovanni Bellini, Michelangelo, Sidney Cooper, 
painted some of their best works just a short 
time before they died. Titian was painting with 
“incomparable steadiness of hand” until the day 
of his death at the age of ninety-nine. Goethe, 
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Voltaire, Anatole France, Frederick Hanson, 
Littré, van Ranke, retained their creative energy 
unimpaired until their deaths. 

Senility? Most of us loathe the prospect of con- 
tinued ill-health, greatly impaired powers, loss of 
vitality and personality. We wouldn’t mind senes- 
cence so much—normal old age with its limita- 
tions due to atrophic changes in the body. But 
we shudder at senility—those manifestations in 
the elderly or past infections and diseases. Eli 
Metchnikoff attributed the senile accompaniments 
of advanced years to pathological and prevent- 
able causes. What are pathologica] and prevent- 
able causes? The Encyclopedia Britannica speaks 
with a voice of authority: “The various parts of 
the body do not all grow old at the same time, 
but when these changes are much more advanced 
in some vital organ than elsewhere the proper 
harmony of the system is so disturbed that the 
condition becomes pathological, and then instead 
of a happy, healthy, pleasant old age there is 
the picture of incapacity, pain, and misery.” 

So we needn’t be old, after all! How can we 
prevent senility? Most of us exercise too little, 
get insufficient rest, live too hard and fast, drink 


too little water, eat too much, do not recognize 
or correct disease until it has become chronic and 
almost incurable. Yet from time immemorial our 
sages have been trying to teach us differently. 
Some of the most famous sayings in the world 
are simply rules for retaining health and increas- 
ing pleasurable longevity. Statisticians say that the 
majority of centenarians eat sparingly. Mon- 
taigue writes: “Man does not die, he kills him- 
self.” And don’t you remember translating that 
passage of Cicero: “Nature has lent us life at 
payment”? And Cowper’s couplet runs: 

Men deal with life as children with their play, 

Who first misuse, then cast their toys away. 

Nowadays it is not considered the most effec- 
tive means to preach the building of positive 
health and prolonging life by maxim or couplet. 
The present age demands precise and organized 
work, such as medical research, the maintenance 
of hospitals, sanatoria, and clinics, and also the 
education of children in the schools. Such definite 
measures as these appeal to the practical Ameri- 
can mind, and it is just this type of work which 
is financed by the annual sale of Christmas seals 
in the fight against tuberculosis. The effectiveness 
of this present-day mode of promoting a healthy, 
long life and fighting disease is evidenced by the 
gradually diminishing death rate of tuberculosis 
during the two and a half decades in which this 
method has been used. The results are encourag- 
ing. However, tuberculosis still kills more persons 
between the ages of eighteen and forty than any 
other ailment. It is still the outstanding prevent- 
able, but as yet not wholly prevented, disease 
problem. 

The Christmas Seal Campaign, under the sign 
of the double-barred cross, fights disease, estab- 
lishes the means to promote good health, points 
the way to healthy old age. It preaches a gospel 
of sunshine, fresh air, rest, and nourishing food, 
both as preventive and curative agents. “Medi- 
cine out of the earth, the sky, the sea, makes 
getting well a pleasure, and keeping young and 
vivid almost automatic.”—Netim W. Dearstyne. 


Bell & Howell Company Awarded 
Medal by Chicago National Air 
Races Officials 


Tue Bell & Howell Company has been awarded 
a bronze commemorative medal in recognition of 
co-operation in connection with the record-break- 
ing National Air Races held in Chicago recently. 
The medal was awarded by the officers and direc- 
tors of the Chicago Air Race Corporation. 

Prior to the races, a Filmo Projector was used 
to stimulate interest in the coming aviation events 
by showing movies of last year’s air races all 
through the Chicago metropolitan area. These pic- 
tures were shown several times daily, during a 
thirty-day period, to various organizations, with 
splendid results. 

At the air races themselves, 16-millimeter motion- 
picture cameras were very much in evidence. All 
over the closely crowded seats, spectators were to 
be seen using their Filmo movie cameras to make 
motion-pictures of the air-events. Aviation will un- 
questionably open up a vast field for interesting 
motion-pictures. 
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Kodak Film Found with Andrée 


Fim used to make pictures on Salomon August 
Andrée’s disastrous attempt to fly over the North 
Pole in a balloon has been developed, revealing 
photographs good enough to be reproduced. This 
information came by radio to the Eastman Kodak 
Company recently from Sweden. 

The message received in Rochester from Hassel- 
blads, a photographic firm in Gothenburg, said: 
“Andrée Kodak Film developed by Docent Hertz- 
berg. Some pictures can be reproduced. Time of 
expiration 1898.” 

The pictures of the tragic adventure thus re- 
vealed had lain undeveloped near the explorer’s 
body in the snow of White Island since the winter 
of 1897-98, the hardships of which finally defeated 
Andrée and his companions. 

Recovery of Andrée’s pictures increases the 
similarity of the discovery of Andrée’s party to 
that of Scott. Photographic film developed the 
better part of a year after the Scott party 
perished in Antarctica on its way back from the 
South Pole gave a graphic record of the explorer’s 
adventures. 

Admiral Peary also, both before and after the 
time of Andrée’s flight, used a Kodak to bring 
back records of his explorations, culminating in 
his discovery of the North Pole. In fact, the 
famous American Arctic adventurer offered a tes- 
timonial to the Rochester product on two different 
occasions, and his words were used in advertising 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Honors To Eastman and Edison 


One of the most important actions of the new 
Board of Directors of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, at its meeting October 
20, was the unanimous election of George East- 
man to become an honorary member of the 
Academy. 

During the entire existence of the Academy, 
the Board has been properly conservative in ex- 
tending honors of this character. Only once before 
has an honorary membership been voted by the 
Board—when it invited Thomas A. Edison to ac- 
cept this distinction. Mr. Edison signified his 
acceptance at the time by wire, but owing to 
delays in arranging a convenient occasion for 
presenting the engraved invitation, the event did 
not occur until a recent date. The formal accept- 
ance by Mr. Edison was announced at a dinner 
November 5, and was in the form of a talking 
picture. 

At the same time, at the dinner, the election of 
Mr. Eastman and his acceptance, was announced 
to the Academy. The linking of these two historic 
names—Edison and Eastman—at the same Acad- 
emy function, has a peculiar significance. Each 
contributed one of the two most essential funda- 
mental achievements, without which we might not 
now have any motion-picture at all, silent or 
talking, namely the machine and the film. All 
honor to Thomas A. Edison and George Eastman, 
the original pioneers of this universal industry! 
And it is fitting that the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences should be the institu- 
tion to signalise the distinction due them! 

Academy Bulletin. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Practice. Being an 
English edition of “La Technique Photograph- 
ique”, by L. P. Clerc. Edited by George E. 
Brown, F.1.C., Hon. F.R.P.S., Editor The British 
Journal of Photography. 566 Pages, 219 illustra- 
tions and figures. Price, cloth, $10. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

During the past few years, many excellent 
photographic textbooks have made their appear- 
ance on both sides of the Atlantic. Most of them 
have dealt specifically with certain methods or 
branches of photography. However, a general 
reference book which contained the latest infor- 
mation on the subject was not available. To be 
sure, those photographic dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias already on the market are excellent and 
have been found to be invaluable to amateurs 
and professionals. Unfortunately, photographic 
progress is so rapid these days that even the best 
of reference books cannot very long contain the 
latest information on every branch of photo- 
graphy. This volume by Mr. Clerc, edited by Mr. 
Brown, comes at a time when an authoritative 
reference book which contains modern methods 
and principles is very much needed. Virtually 
every branch of photography is described, and in- 
numerable, practical methods are given for prac- 
tically every process. In fact, it may be said that 
the science and art of photography are portrayed 
in this splendid volume. The amateur will find the 
solution of many of his problems in the pages of 
this book. It may be only a question of how to 
handle an under- or over-exposed plate or film, 
but a practical suggestion may be found under 
the proper heading and the amateur can perhaps 
save an otherwise poor negative. And so it is with 
hundreds of photographic problems relating to the 
optics, chemistry, and mechanical principles in- 
volved in the theory and practice of modern photo- 
graphy. The volume is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. We heartily recommend this 
new reference work to our readers, and we believe 
that they will find in it information and inspira- 
tion enough to make its cost fully justified. 


She Had a Bad Spell 


Now that the kids have all gone back to school, 
they are searching vigorously for explanations as 
to why they haven’t “gone up” this term. The best 
yet is the excuse of the small girl who explained 
to her aunt that she hadn’t done well in her ex- 
amination on account of pnev™onia. “But, dar- 
ling”, said Auntie, “you haven’: .ad pneumonia”. 
“I know”, said the bright child. “I meant I couldn’t 
spell it.” Contact. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 


The New Graflex K-10 Aéro Camera 


Ovr readers will recall a number of references 
from time to time with regard to aérial cameras, 
and the statement that in due season new equip- 
ment would be forthcoming which would be within 
reach financially of amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. During the past year a number of new 
models of aérial cameras have made their appear- 
ance, and some have been well adapted to amateur 
requirements. Recently the Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion of Rochester, N.Y., developed the K-10 Aéro 
Camera, which is now on the market and is one 


THE NEW GRAFLEX K-10 AERO CAMERA 


of the latest aérial equipment well adapted to 
modern requirements in aérial photography. An 
attractive folder, entitled “Pictures from the Sky 
or from the Ground”, describes the new camera in 
detail. Copies of this folder may be obtained by 
writing to the manufacturers. The camera may 
be used in the air and on the ground. It is made 
of aluminum and is stream-lined to break wind 
resistance. The shutter is of focal-plane type 
and operates from 1/50 to 1/220 of a second. The 
lens is a 10-inch F/4.5 anastigmat, specially de- 
signed for a focusing mount. Distances of 8, 10, 
12, 15, 25, 50, 100 feet and infinity are graduated 
on the front of the mount for accurate focusing. 
The direct-vision box-type finder is specially de- 
signed for this camera. A spirit level helps to 
keep the camera in proper position when making 
exposures. The film capacity is twenty-five 5 x 7 
exposures per roll. Either regular or hypersensi- 
tive panchromatic film may be used. The weight 


of the camera with a twenty-five-exposure film 
is approximately twenty-two pounds. We believe 
that a large number of our readers will find it to 
their advantage to send for descriptive matter 
and to become acquainted with the latest in aérial 
cameras. 


The New Eastman Kodatoy 


Wirn the desire to make 16-millimeter movies 
available for children, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has evolved a projector which bears the name 
of Kopatoy. The price, which includes a Kodaplay 
Theater with silver-screen surface, has been made 
so low that the outfit is within reach of persons of 
moderate means. Kodatoy is a real projector which 
throws a brilliant image that is steady and flicker- 
less. It embodies the same principles that are used 
on the more costly projectors. The Kodatoy is 
small and light, and weighs only five and one-half 
pounds. It can be readily carried from one place 
to another. It will accommodate one hundred feet 
of 16-millimeter safety film. The illumination is 
obtained with a No. 1110 double-filament G. E. 
auto-headlight lamp. A transformer is mounted in 
the lamp-house, giving 105-125 volts, 60-cycle A. C. 
only. The theater is made of heavy cardboard, 
with sides to permit daylight showing. The silver- 
screen surface is 8% x 11 inches. Kodaplays to 
be used with the Kodatoy are little movies care- 
fully selected for juvenile spectators. They pro- 
vide a full range of suitable subjects, comedy, 
drama, animated cartoons—just the sort of movies 
that youngsters enjoy. Kodaplays are available in 
three lengths—from the equivalent of 174 feet to 
671% feet of 35-millimeter film. The prices for the 
three sizes are 30 cents, 60 cents, and 90 cents, 
respectively. Without a doubt, the Kodatoy and 
the Kodaplay will help to solve many a Christmas 
problem for those who wish to give something that 
will make the youngsters happy. 


The Westinghouse Photoflash Lamp 


Tue photoflash lamp, which burns for only a 
hundredth of a second, giving a brilliant flash of 
blue-white light, has been developed by the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company as a substitute for 
inflammable powders or papers in taking flashlight 
pictures. It permits taking flashlight photographs 
anywhere, at any time, and under practically any 
condition; and, because it is noiseless and much 
more rapid in burning than ordinary flash paper 
or powder, the expressions of living subject photo- 
graphed are much more natural. The flash is 
optically painless to the subject, and there is no 
attending smoke, nor are there falling particles to 
constitute a fire hazard. 

This lamp consists of an A-23 clear bulb, 27% 
inches in diameter by 6 1/16 inches over all, con- 
taining a dilute atmosphere of oxygen and loosely 
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packed with a special aluminum foil ignited by a 
short filament coated with a special oxide material, 
which burns almost instantaneously on any voltage, 
from approximately 1.5 to 125. At the moment of 
flashing, the lamp takes approximately three am- 
peres; but the duration of the flash is so brief 
that the power consumed is negligible. After flash- 
ing, the lamp is of no further use and should be 
thrown away. 

The lead wires within the bulb are coated with 
an insulating varnish to avoid short-circuiting by 
the foil, while an asbestos disk, printed with the 
manufacturer’s name and the name of the lamp, 
protects the stem tube and the base from exces- 
sive temperature. 

The interior of the surface of the bulb is thinly 
coated with a special material which, should the 
glass bulb crack during flashing, will prevent the 
bulb from shattering. 

The photoflash lamp may be ignited by an ordi- 
nary flashlight battery, or in an extension socket 
connected to the house-lighting circuit. It will 
operate on either direct or alternating current. For 
increased range, it should be used in a metal re- 
flector of the deep bowl type. 


New Bell & Howell Extra-Bright Screen 


From the Bell & Howell engineering labora- 
tories has come a remarkable new screen, which 
is now ready for delivery. Its unprecedented re- 
flective power and its fine texture make it ideal 
for projecting Kodacolor pictures, and it also 
gives black-and-white films a new rich beauty. It 
is surprisingly light in weight, making for easy 
handling and transporting. 

This dual-purpose screen has a double frame. 
The outer frame is attractively finished in brown 
walnut. On the narrow, black-finished inner frame, 
the fine-textured, projection surface is mounted. 
For use, the inner frame is easily unsnapped, 
lifted out, reversed, and replaced. Then, when 
the show is over, the inner frame is removed and 
replaced with its projection surface facing in for 
protection from dust, dirt, and abrasion when in 
storage. Two swinging feet on the base support 
the screen upon a table, and may be turned to 
lie against the frame for compact storage. 

The projection surface is a composition of 
several metallic elements in extremely finely pow- 
dered form, held in suspension in a binding solu- 
tion and applied to a 14-gauge sheet aluminum 


base by a special Bell & Howell developed process. 
When necessary, this surface may be dusted 
lightly with clean, soft cheesecloth. Should the 
surface, after long use, become unduly scratched 
or marred, the aluminum sheet may be removed 
from its frame and refinished at the Bell & Howell 
factory at nominal cost. The B. & H. Extra Bright 
Screen is available in two sizes: 20 x 27 and 30 x 
40 inches. 


Revised Edition of Victor 16-mm. 
Directory 


Tue Victor Directory of Film Sources, “Where 
to Buy, Rent, and borrow 16-Millimeter Films”, 
has been completely revised, and the new volume 
is now ready for distribution. 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, well known as pioneer manufacturers 
of nontheatrical projection equipment—Victor 
Ciné-Cameras and Projectors. Stereopticons, and 
Glass Lantern-Slides—compiled and printed the 
first edition of the directory early this year. The 
volume was intended to fill a long-felt need for a 
complete and accurate listing of 16-millimeter film 
sources, and thus to place at the disposal of 16- 
millimeter equipment users the great and con- 
stantly growing mass of film which existed but 
was not easily available, for the simple reason 
that few projector owners knew of more than a 
very limited number of sources. 

The Victor Directory is distributed free of 
charge to owners and prospective owners of 
16-millimeter equipment. It is published entirely 
at the expense of the Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration, as no charge is made for the listings 
and no advertising has been accepted. 

That the directory has been, and is, an out- 
standing contribution to the world of nontheatrical 
motion-pictures has been evidenced by the great 
demand for the volume and the fact that ninety 
per cent of the recipients of the first edition have 
requested that their names be placed on a perma- 
nent list to receive future editions of the directory. 

The Victor organisation has been highiy com- 
mended for this unselfish service, and it is felt 
that it constitutes a forward step that will un- 
questionably give a greater impetus to the grow- 
ing use of 16-millimeter films and equipments. 

The first revised edition of the directory will 
be substantially the same in style and make-up 
as the initial number. It will, however, be some- 
what thicker, as numerous additions have been 
made. 

The listing of producers equipped for sound 
reproduction (synchronised or in sequence), and 
of laboratories with facilities for reduction print- 
ing, is an improvement that will render the direc- 
tory even more valuable than before, especially in 
view of the rapid progress that is being made in 
connection with 16-millimeter talking productions 
and sound equipments, and the greater trend 
toward the use of talkies in commercial and in- 
dustrial circles. 

For a copy of the new Victor Film Directory, 
address Film Directory Editor, Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, mentioning 
this magazine. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 


Hyperfocal 


Tuere seems to be some confusion regarding 
the question of hyperfocal distance. In the first 
place, let us clearly understand what is meant 
by this expression. 

If the lens is focused upon infinity, there is a 
certain distance beyond which all objects are 
imaged with satisfactory sharpness. This distance 
is the hyperfocal distance! 

If the lens is focused upon any object at this 
distance, instead of infinity, all objects from one- 
half this distance to infinity will be imaged with 
satisfactory sharpness. 

If, for example, the hyperfocal distance is ten 
feet, and the lens is focused at ten feet, everything 
from five feet to infinity will be sharply rendered. 
In such case, the lens might be permanently fixed 
in this one position, and we should have a fixed- 
focus camera for making pictures of objects at 
any distance greater than five feet from the 
camera. This is the arrangement used in the less 
expensive pocket cameras. 

If this is true, why are not all lenses so ad- 
justed to save us the trouble of focusing them— 
or of losing pictures through neglect of this im- 
portant step? 

The answer is to refer you again to the first 
explanation of the hyperfocal distance, “a certain 
distance beyond which all objects are imaged with 
satisfactory sharpness”. Just what does “satis- 
factory” mean? The answer to that depends upon 
the use for which the negative is intended. If it is 
for contact printing, the satisfactory sharpness 
may be far less than that required in a negative 
which is to provide a print for projection to a 
screen size of one hundred linear diameters of the 
original! 

It is to be seen, then, that the hyperfocal dis- 
tance of any lens is not a fixed factor, but an 
extremely variable one. For this reason a dozen 
tables of hyperfocal distances may all differ, yet 
all be correct! Obviously, such a condition is 
opposed to all optical law and al] scientific method. 
The reason for the apparent fault lies in the fact 
that there is one factor of prime importance which 
is usually omitted and without which all tables of 
hyperfocal distances are useless. This factor is 
the size of the circle of confusion, a definite, 
mathematical factor indicating with exactitude the 
degree of unsharpness permissible. As this is a 
factor of great importance, let us stop to fully 
understand just what it is. 

The photographic image is made up of images 
of points, just as an extremely delicate mosaic 
might be made. Therefore we can concern our- 
selves with the image of one point only. 

Rays from this point fall upon every point of 
the lens-surface, and are bent by the lens to all 
fall upon a common point. Theoretically, this 
second point should be a true point; but due to 
various causes, this is not true. 


In photography, the image of a point is always 
a circle or disc. This disc can never be smaller 
than the size of the silver grain; but it may be 
larger than this. 

The diagram given shows this clearly. We know 
that in focusing we change the distance from the 
lens to the film. At A we have a point in an 
object. The lens BC bends the rays emanating 
from the point 4A so that they will come to a 
focus at the point D in plane Y. Now if we move 
the lens and films closer to each other until the 
film occupies the plane Z, the image of the point 


Fig 1 


A will no longer be a tiny spot D but will have 
become a circle of appreciable diameter EF. Like- 
wise, if we increase the distance between film and 
lens, the original spot D will become a circle GH. 

We also know that the nearer an object is to 
the lens the farther the lens must be from the film 
in order to obtain satisfactory focus, and that 
the farther away the object, the nearer the lens 
and film must be. If we have one object at 4, 
another at infinity, and another at a distance of 
one-half A, we will have three set of rays, one 
coming to a focus at D, one from the nearer 
object coming to a focus at a point in plane X, 
and one at an infinite distance coming to a focus 
in the plane Z. 

Obviously, we cannot have the film in all of 
these planes at the same time. If the diameter of 
the circles EF and GH is less than 1/500-inch, the 
circle, all three images will be critically sharp and 
the lens is focused upon the hyperfoca] distance. 
If these circles are less than 1/250-inch in diame- 
ter, the film is satisfactory for motion-picture 
projection; if less than 1/150-inch, it is satisfac- 
tory for still negatives to be enlarged; and if less 
than 1/75-inch, it is satisfactory for making con- 
tact still prints. For “soft-focus” effects, the 
circles may have the extreme diameter of 1/25-inch. 

It may be seen from the diagram that if the lens 
is set for a smaller aperture (diameter BC less) 
the angles in question (BDC for example) grow 
more acute and the distance from lens to film 
may be changed through a greater range. There- 
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fore, the smaller the aperture, the closer is the 
hyperfocal distance. 

Also, for any given angle, the distance from 
X to Y is a fixed mathematical quantity. How- 
ever, for any lens, the amount of change in posi- 
tion for focusing is a factor in focal length. That 
is, under any fixed set of conditions, the lens of 
short focus will require the same amount of 
change, expressed in fractions of focal length, as 
a lens of long focus; but as this is relative to 
focal length, the lens of short focus will require 
less absolute change in position. 

Therefore, lenses of short focus have shorter 
hyperfocal distances than lenses of long focus. 

(Do not forget that the shorter the hyperfocal 
distance, the greater the included depth and con- 
sequently the working-value of the lens.) 

To appreciate fully the great variation in hyper- 
focal distances, let us assume that we have a one- 
inch lens with an extreme aperture of F/1. If 
we stop this down to F/16 and make a negative 
for a soft-focus contact print with a permissible 
circle of confusion of 1/25-inch, the hyperfocal 
distance is 24% inches; but if we open it to F/1 
and make a critically sharp negative (circle of 
confusion 1/500-inch), the hyperfocal distance be- 
comes 41 feet, 9 inches! 

Thus lenses of greater focal length and greater 
aperture have greater hyperfocal distances for 
any given circle of confusion. 

Now you want to know the practical value of 
all this. The experienced amateur sets his lens- 
aperture for the average conditions of the day, 
and the focusing-mount for the hyperfocal at that 
diaphragm. He is then prepared to shoot at 
pleasure, with reasonable expectations of obtain- 
ing proper exposure and definition for any sub- 
ject. He can, of course, change these adjustments 
for any special occasion and then reset the lens. 

The following table of hyperfocal distances is 
computed for 1/500-inch (critical sharpness). The 
hyperfocal distance may be taken as one-half 
the values given, and still the film will be satis- 
factorily sharp. Note: These are the hyperfocal 
distances at which the lens-mount should be set. 
In use, all objects from one-half this distance to 
infinity will be sharp. That is, if the lens is set 
at 25 feet, everything from 12% feet to infinity 
will be satisfactory. 


Focal length F/1.5 F/2 F/2.7 
15-millimeter 

(0.6 inch) 10’ 7’ 6” 5° 7” 
20-millimeter 

(0.8 inch) 17’9” 13’ 4” 
l-inch 27'9” 20'10” 15’ 5” 
2-inch 111’ 83’ 4” 61’ 8” 
3-inch 250’ 187’ 139’ 
4-inch 444’ 333’ 246’ 
6-inch 1000’ 750° 553" 
Focal length F/3.5 F/5.6 F/8 
15-millimeter 

(0.6 inch) ‘¢ 2’ 6” 1’ 9” 
20-millimeter 

(0.8 inch) ie iad 4’ 9” 3’ 6” 
l-inch 7 6” 
2-inch 47’ 8” 30’ si" 
3-inch 107’ 68" 47’ 
4-inch 190’ 120’ 83’ 
6-inch 430° 270’ 187’ 


Many of these distances are in “round num- 
bers”; that is, inches have been omitted and only 
the feet given, as in such great distances only a 
tape line would permit greater exactitude. By not 
trying to crowd the limits of the hyperfocal, and 
staying well within the limits, the usual visual 
estimation will give perfectly satisfactory results. 


Why Visual Focusing? 


Tue device for visual-focusing 16-millimeter 
motion-picture cameras, designed and first adapted 
to American cameras by Mr. A. F. Victor, who 
also first successfully used multiple speeds and 
turret front upon his cameras, has proved quite 
popular; but it has also given rise to numerous 
questions as to its utility. 

The visual-focusing device is of the utmost im- 
portance upon any motion-picture camera. It is 
true that the lenses are provided with focusing- 
scales, and that these scales become even more 
dependable when used with the apertures com- 
monly used in exterior work. However, even with 
the lenses used in motion-picture work, there is a 
certain appreciable variation of focus. It is very 
difficult to visualise these differences and to set 
a lens by scale for any attempt at differential 
focusing. Moreover, it is just as difficult to com- 
pose the picture satisfactorily as seen in the finder. 
Those unaccustomed to such work find it almost 
impossible to work accurately when only a mental 
image is available. 

The visual-focusing device, therefore, has a 
double value. In the first place, it enables us to 
use differential focusing—so easily, in fact, that we 
do this almost unconsciously. We focus sharply 
upon the object, or diffuse it slightly, as we 
choose. Incidentally, this brings up another point 
of decided importance. By the visual focus we 
are freed from errors due to incorrect estimation 
of distance. It is perfectly all right for us old- 
timers to be able to estimate any distance up to 
five hundred feet with less than five per cent 
error; but the beginner will more often have an 
error more closely approaching fifty per cent. 

Be that as it may, we can, at least, focus our 
subject in such a manner that we can obtain any 
plane separation which atmospheric and other con- 
ditions will allow. 

While using the focusing-device we see the sub- 
ject just as we shall see it upon the screen. Owing 
to the small distance between the eye and the 
focusing-screen, we obtain a size sense which 
displays the image to us practically as we shall 
see it upon the screen. 

These two points, as well as the satisfaction of 
knowing that our lenses are correctly focused, 
are certainly sufficient to warrant the existence 
and use of the visual-focusing device. Any ama- 
teur who has once fallen into the habit of using 
this device will never be without it. 


New Model Ciné-Nizo Camera 


Mr. Brooxs, well-known Liberty 
Street importer of fine German cameras and 
lenses, has announced a new model of the Ciné- 
Nizo 16-millimeter camera. This camera has many 
features of interest, including focusing on the 
film, optional hand crank, three-lens turret, and 
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others. There have been some little changes made 
in the case design, but nothing of a _ radical 
nature. The camera will, of course, be equipped 
with Schneider lenses, which have been imported 
by Mr. Brooks for several years. 


Auto Magnate Sends Movies to Mother 


S. Kwnupsen, president of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, who came to America as a 
Danish immigrant, makes homemade motion-pic- 
tures of his children and those of his sisters at 
play, and rushes them to his mother in Copenhagen 
regularly, he discloses in the first intimate inter- 
view he has ever given in the American Magazine. 

Knudsen’s mother came to America first in 
1917, but became homesick for her grandchildren 
in Denmark and went back. There she became 
homesick for her American grandchildren. The 
newly powerful engineer sent experts to equip 
her home with a projector and sends her films 
of al] occasions in which the children appear. His 
mother is eminently satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, declares the motor-production wizard, who 
changed an output from 76,000 to 1,300,000 cars 
per year almost by magic. 

“Grandmother”, he says, “loves those who most 
need her. Her sons and daughters have grown 
up and can protect themselves. But the grand- 
children are little and need the same love and 
care that she loved to give her own children. 
Women love children because they are helpless 
and because they promise infinite things. And don’t 
forget that my mother sees the little ones as they 
are today and not as they were when she last 


saw them. It is strictly up-to-date love. I send 
the picture reels over, and my mother is able to see 
her children and her grandchildren alive, laughing, 
and waving their love at her. I still send these 
several times a year and have an experienced 
operator to project the pictures in her home.” 


Talking Movies Impress Sales 
Executives 


Reports from many sources seem to point to a 
noticeably increasing interest on the part of busi- 
ness executives in what the talking movies can 
do for them in stimulating sales. 

Especially significant from this standpoint was 
the large number of sales and advertising execu- 
tives who attentively observed the operation of 
the Bell & Howell Company’s portable outfit for 
presenting 16-millimeter sound movies, at the re- 
cent convention of the Direct Mail Advertisers’ 
Association at Milwaukee. 

This sound-and-film reproducer, in which is in- 
corporated a Filmo Projector, showed itself to 
be an exceptionally good medium for putting over 
a sales story in a clear, concise, and intensely 
interesting manner. Although possessing sufficient 
brilliance and volume to more than meet the re- 
quirements of a large audience, this device is com- 
pact enough to be included in two moderate-sized 
carrying cases which are sufficiently light for one 
man to handle unassisted. 

“Get your leads by direct mail—close them with 
a sound-picture sales story” was the theme of the 
sound-film demonstration. 


Colonel William G. Stuber, President of the Eastman Kodak Company, making 
movies of his two grandchildren, Marjorie and William James Stuber. 
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* THE SEASON FOR FINE THINGS # 


The movie maker knows that nothing gives so 
much pleasure as personal movies. And he knows, 
too, the facts about movie equipment. So that, in 
this season for fine things, his thoughts turn to 
Filmo. Logically and instinctively he selects it as 
the gift supreme, knowing that its true distinction 
will be fully appreciated. 

Filmo is made by Bell & Howell, who for more 
than 23 years have led the world in the manufac- 


BELL & 


ture of professional studio cameras, the first one 
of which is still in active service. And no Filmo, 
either, has ever worn out. . . proof enough of 
Bell & Howell quality. 

Precision, sturdiness, and dependability are built 
into the $92 Filmo model as conscientiously as into 
the $245 model, illustrated here with its Sesamee- 
locked Mayfair case. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate Filmo, or write today for literature. 


HOWELL 


Filmo 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. X, 1847 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill., New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907. 
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RESOLVED! 


to make better 
pictures in 1931 


Let a 
DREM EXPOSURE METER 


determine your 


EXPOSURE 


For all 
Still” 
Cameras 


$10.50 


THE DREMOPHOT 
For “Filmo” Cameras $12.50 


THE CINOPHOT 


At All Dealers and 
All Eastman Kodak Stores 
DREM PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


152 West 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 


LIFE zs 
pleasant 


ONE of us want it inter- 

rupted by ill health. Yet 
tuberculosis does not consult 
its victims. Constant and per- 
sistent warfare must be waged 
against this enemy of health 
and happiness. 


Every dollar you invest in 
Christmas Seals is spent for de- 
fense against tuberculosis—for 
prevention through education, 
for nurses for the sick, for health 
of school children. Protect the 
health of your community — 
your family—so that life may 
continue to be a joy. 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 


930 
EALTH TO ALL 


FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 
with 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


“ 
bee 
THE JUSTOPHOT 
oo 
€. 4 
—> ¢. 
$12.50 Fis. MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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GREATER 


GIFT THAN THIS 


A gift so wonderful that its enjoyment 
multiplies with every day of the year and 
every year of a lifetime. 


The ular Model 3, 16 
m/m Victor Cine -Cam- 
era. The most outstanding 
value among 
priced instruments. 
fom With S-L-O- 
3.5 I-inch 
ee $125.00 


Personal Victor Movies recreate the past 
with a fidelity as life-like as life, and 
make it possible for the moment's joys 
and adventures to be “bottled” for the 
future. What a gift! 


Perpetuation of childhood days that youth 
so quickly leaves behind, of interesting 
sights at home and abroad, of sports and 
games, and happy meetings—ALL THIS, 
and more, is what you give when you give 


A Camera to delight the 
most critical cinematog- 
rapher—The 16 m/m Vic- 
tor Model 5. Full-vision 
Visual Focusing, 3-lens 
5 
2.9 1-i 
= $220.00 


a Victor. The VICTOR 
ster Projec- 

Though modestly priced, a cine-camera is finest vavality 
the most lavish of gifts—it gives so much! tion ‘picture 
trojec ion 

° ny exclu: 

And the name “Victor” will cause you to 
el 3, complete 

be remembered always for your careful case, $175 


selection as well as your thoughtful choice 


of gifts. 
Make this a Victor Christmas. 


VicToR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Branch Sales Office: 242 West Fifty-Fifth St., New York City 


Canadian Distributor: Film & Slide Company of Canada 
156 King Street West, Toronto 


Ps E- CAMERAS 
P ROJ ECTO R 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoro-Era Macazine 
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WOLLENSAK LENSES 
The Finest Money Can Buy 


Made in America For 
American Photographers 


The superiority of Wollensak lenses is largely due to 
their ability to do different things and to do them well. 


Wollensak American made lenses possess the finest 
optical corrections that skilled workers, modern machin- 
ery and highest quality materials make possible to modern 
science. Selecting a Wollensak lens is the first step 
toward better pictures. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


669 HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
A wide angle lens. 


THE NEW ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


AVUS| | Stereoscopic Photography 
2144x%3% 


Rollfilm Camera 


” The smallest and 


We have some wonderful 


most compact i i 
bargains, equal to new, in 
ket equipped Stereoscopic Cameras at 
with an f:4.5 Ana- 
stigmat Lens and very attractive prices in 
the New e 
Compur Shutter all sizes 
Only $2 7.00 Photographs in Natural Colors with the 
Direct-Vision Framed Finder. Camera measures 27, x 534 x 
15-l6inches. Weighs 18 ounces. eo 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW Send for Booklet 


TEN DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED 
We also have agood line of used Bargains. Send for our latest 


BARGAIN BOOK —FREE 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO. R. J, Fitzsimons Corporation 


30 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. P.E.-12D Chicago, Illinois 


Prroto-Era Macazrinr the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 


Cine Velostigmat /1.5 
ill 
if » 
| 
[| 


PRICES 


10x15 cm. 


x (24 
12cm, 


A Two-Shutter Camera representing the 
ultimate word in construction 


HERBERT & HUESGEN 


EAST 42 “° ST. 


$115.00 
135.00 
$147.00 


Bausch Lomb 


Lenses 


Admittedly without 


a superior. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, New York 


FOCAL PLANE DUPLEX 
FURNISHED IN 3 SIZES 
A Universal Instrument for every class 
of Photographic 
In spite of its compactness, the Ihagee Focal Plane Du- 
plex possesses every optical refinement essential to the 
production of better pictures. Distinctive features: fully 


enclosed, protected Carl Zeiss 
lens {:3.5; focal plane, also 
Compur shutter, capable of 
speeds from 1 to 1/1000 of a 
second; brilliant finder with 
spirit level, also wire view find- 
erwith sight and patentrelease. 


Complete in sole leather case 
| slides 


single metal 
film pack adapter. 
Further particulars on request 


NEW YORK 


ork. 


Make Pictures 
THE NEW WAY 


Use the new Photo Flash Bulbs 
for making pictures indoors or 
Safe, Silent 
Use them with 
your regular camera and see the 
improvement in the quality of 
your pictures. They give plenty 
of light when used with REXO 


anywhere at night. 
and Positive. 


equipment. 


The REXO Hand Battery Lamp with 
detachable reflector is_a compact self- 
contained power unit for picture mak- 
ing, indoors, outdoors, rain or shine. 


The REXO Photo Flashing Lamp is for 
house current operation. 
connected together for lighting large areas. 


Several can be 


Prices 

REXO Hand Battery Lamp complete $5.00 

REXO Photo Flashing Lamp with 24 
feet of cord and switch . 5.00 
6-foot nickel plated stand for above 2.50 
Photo Flash Bulbs, lots of six 2.40 
Flash Buibs, lots of twelve 4.08 

fe d and g d by 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
223 W. Madison Street 


CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
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Send your order NOW for 


The Photographic Annuals 


They will be shipped as issued during Novemb D ber and J 'y. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

The 45th volume of this annual, the fifth in the new and enlarged form, will be printed with 
the utmost care on the finest art paper to give the best possible rendering of the illustrations. 
These will consist of one hundred and twelve full-page reproductions of important pictorial 
work of the year, American and foreign, together with many other illustrations in the text. The 
literary matter contains a wonderful selection of practical and interesting articles on motion 
pictures, color photography, portraiture, bromoil, mountain photography, botanical photography 
and many other topics of the day, together with picture data and criticism, a review of the year’s 
progress, ete. Formulary, list of American camera clubs and professional photographic asso- 
ciations, and Who’s Who in Pictorial Photography, a list of the world exhibitors, are also 
included. Price, paper, $1.50: cloth, $2.25. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


The same big book with its wonderful advertising section, practical articles and sixty-four pictorial 
illustrations in photogravure. Price, paper, $1.00: cloth, $1.50. 


DAS DEUTSCHE LICHTBILD, 1930 


This remarkable annual has made a sensation throughout the world in its first three years of 
existence, and the fourth volume will far surpass any of the others. It will contain no less 
than 160 full-page reproductions of the most remarkable examples of modern photography which 
can be got together, selected from more than twenty thousand prints sent in. Price, $4.00. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1930 
The international annual of pictorial photography containing selected prints from the best 
workers of all countries, with interesting text. This is the oldest and standard pictorial annual, 
and contains the most representative selection of pictorial work of any annual. It is indis- 
pensable to every serious victorialist. Price, paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 


PENROSE’S ANNUAL—The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts, 1931 


This book contains valuable articles on the year’s progress in photo-engraving and printing 
methods, with beautiful monotone and full color reproductions by all the most beautiful processes 
known. Price, cloth, $4.00. 


KLIMSCH’S JAHRBUCH, 1931 
This is a German annual very similar in scope and type of contents to Penrose’s Annual, but, of 
eourse, shows Continental work in contrast to English, and should be ordered by all photo- 
engravers who understand German or who can appreciate fine reproductions. Price, cloth, $5.00. 


THE YEAR’S PHOTOGRAPHY 


A special number of the Photographic Journak the organ of the Royal Photographic Society, 
containing a review of all sections of its exhibition, with reproductions of not only pictorial, 
but also scientific, natural history and other interesting photographs exhibited at Russell Square, 
and a number of interesting articles. Price, paper, $1.25. 


THE JAPAN PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL 
Text partly in English, mainly in Japanese. Beautiful reproductions of pictorial photographs by 
Japanese workers. Printed in several methods of reproduction, including photogravure. A large 
and valuable book. Price, $3.00. 
THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON OF JAPAN, 1930 
agg Sal “ery reproductions of photographs from all over the world, exhibited in Japan in 
. Price, $4.00. 


DEUTSCHER CAMERA-ALMANACH 


A literary and pictorial year book containing valuable articles in German and many valuable 
pictures. Price, $2.00. 


PHOTOFREUND-JAHRBUCH 


Similar to the last, but a little larger in size. Text also in German. Price, $2.50. 


LUCI ED OMBRE 
An annual of Italian artistic photography, showing only the work of the Italian school. Strong 
and masterly. Price, boards, $2.50. 


XXVe SALON INTERNATIONAL DE PHOTOGRAPHIE, 1930 


The annual of the French Photographie Society, made up of pictures from the Paris Salon. 
Printed throughout in photogravure. Perhaps the most imposing of the world’s photographic 
annuals, Price, $3.50. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


428 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GOERZ LENSES 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCURACY 
We take this opportunity . 


of adding to the numerous good things wished to the readers of this ciliaiiiioe, our wish for a 
photographically felicitous New Year and Merry Xmas. 


We recommend Goerz Lenses as an ideal gift at this or any other time. Of all our fine lenses we choose 
two as representative of Goerz quality and versatility. The symmetrically constructed Dagor f:6.8 
combines in one lens a rapid anastigmat, a wide-angle lens at smaller stops, and a long focus lens when 
single element is used. The Dogmar f:4.5, the ultimate speed lens, offers the advantage of three focal 
lengths in one lens, the speeds being f:4.5, f£:9 and f:8 respectively. These two lenses, alone, combine 
resources to meet practically every demand that modern photography can make. 


Investigate the gift possibilities inherent in Goerz Prism Binoculars. These are unusually fine glasses of 
the stereoscopic type; will afford a life-time of pleasure to the user and act as a constant reminder 
of the donor’s discriminating taste. 

Literature on request. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF GOERZ LENSES IN AMERICA 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


319 EAST 34°" STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SPEED — QUALITY — PRICE 


All combined in this extraordinary offering 


9x 12 cm. KLAPP CAMERA «cc, 


. . fitted with .. 
SCHNEIDER XENAR 49” 


Carrying Case $7.50 


An unusual opportunity to join the ranks of the photographic fans who laugh 
at adverse weather-conditions and enjoy the full benefit of their cameras all year 
round. An all-metal box fitted with a lens of extreme rapidity whose quality has 
been tested and found to compare with the best, mounted in the famous Com- 
pound shutter at a price that only ABE COHEN’S can offer. Including 3 plate- 
holders and filmpack adapter. 


Subject to our usual 10 days’ trial offer 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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IF YOU USE A TANK, USE 


‘TANCOL 


mr STABLOID’ *TANCOL’ DEVELOPER 


Best for all models. 
Simple, certain, accurate 


Earn Big Money With 
cartons from all 
Photo Dealers Your Camera 
gig photographers attention! You can greatly 

increase your income by doing home portraiture in 


R BURROUGHS your spare time among your neighbors and friends. With 
WELLCOME & Co. a Halldorson Home Portrait Lamp you can make regular 
(U.S.A.) INC studio lighted portraits in any home or office. Many pay 

5 shies : for the lamp with the proceeds of the first order. Catalog 
NEW YORK of lamps and full information about home portraiture sent 


free—write tocay. 


The Halld Cc Ravenswood Av., Chicago 


HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait Lamps 


Pho. 1405 Ex. All Rights Reserved 


The 
illustrations 


Mounting 


and press down. Print is easily removed, 
if desired. NuAce are very strong; glue is 
guaranteed. 

NuAce are made in seven colors: BLACK, 
WHITE, GRAY, SEPIA, RED, and 
GREEN, 100 to package; GOLD, 60 to 
package. Only one style and size. Also 


TITLE TABS, 50 to the package. Price, CeO) 
10¢ a package. 


PATENTED 
in 

y 
Corners PHOTO-ERA 

ee 
The Best by Every Test” are samples PKA 
a NuAce Corner is an artistic device for of our la a5 
olding prints. snapshots or postals in 
albums or elsewhere. Photo Engraving 
Place one on each corner of print, moisten 4 = 8 ry 


470 ATLANTIC AVE.. BOSTON 


PHONE 
HANCOCK 5390 


Price 10 Cents a Package 
MADE ONLY BY 


ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates—Non-display advertisements under this head 5 cents per 
word. Heavy-face type 8 cents per word. Count every word, 
number ery & initial, including heading and address. No adver- 
tisement received for less than $1.00. Cash must accompany 
each order. We reserve the right to edit or decline copy. 


EASTMAN KODAK STO ORES, INC. 
(ROBEY-FRENCH C 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating teste 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY you THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR hin on 
CAMERA OR LE Furnish us with the best descri 
tion you iF... reas and you will receive a cash-or wade 
offer. If you . you can send in your goods subject 
to our inspection and then, if our offer is unsatisfactory, 
we will return your goods. 
Central Camera Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE 


1931 WELLCOME HANDBOOK NOW READY. 75 
cents. Edward McKenzie, 30 West 18th Street, New York 
City. 


MORE MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. Par- 
ticulars free. Snyder, 28 West 18th Street, New York City. 


SELO ROLL FILMS in stock. Six popular sizes. Also 
five sizes of WELLINGTON ANTI-SCREEN FILM 
PACKS. Price list upon request. McKenzie. 


Coming. A new SUPER-SPEED ROLL FILM, also 
Packs. Write McKenzie. 


Hauff Metol, Amidol, Glycin, 55 cents ounce. McKenzie. 
Edward McKenzie, 30 West 18th Street, New York City. 


In settling some estates, I have recently acquired some 
excellent used cameras and photo supplies which I am 
offering at very low prices. Write for list or tell what 
= want. Miles Greenwood, 84 Cottage Street, Melrose, 

ass. 


CAMERAS AND SUPPLIES, attractively priced. 
Catalog free. Please state whether interested in Motion- 
Pictures or “Still Photography”. Universal Photographers, 
Dept. C, 10 West 33d Street, New York City. 


Have Eastman Stereo Kodak Model 1, first-class 
shape, and new Voigtliinder Avus 2% x 4% Roll Film 
Camera, with F/4.5 lens in Compur shutter. Will be inter- 
ested in trade for Memo focusing model, Leica Camera, 
or Graflex Series B. Charles S. Webber, Byron, Calif. 


A Free Sample 
PEERLESS COLORS 


awaits you at your dealer’s 


ASK FOR IT 


MAMMOTH PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOG 


just issued. Send 25 cents to cover poses, © which will be 
refunded on first purchase of $1.00 


Send for free co ine 
for free y Magasi 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. "a 7 Ninth St., New York 
Tue SrockHovuss 
Everything Photographic Established 1878 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


NEW ONES JUST OUT! 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 
We Are At Your Service 


Address Inquiries to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Printed 
alesmanship 


Srom 
Inception to Distribution 


272 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 
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This 
Christmas 


a GRAFLEX 
for the 


whole family 


GRAFLEX camera is a continuous present to every 

member of the family. Count in those absent from the 
fireside, too—they’ll welcome life-like GRAFLEX pic- 
tures from home. 

There is a variety of models, all distinguished by easy 
and sure focusing, wide choice of shutter 
speeds, and fast lenses. To complete the 
gift include a supply of Kodak Film, the 
film that gets the picture. 


The illustrated model is the Revolving Back 
GRAFLEX, Series D, with Kodak An- 
astigmat /.4.5 lens, 3144 x 444, $126. Other 
Graflex models from $80 up. 


Write for the booklet, “Why A Graflex,” 


which tells how more interesting 
pictures are being made. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Graflex cameras are made by ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Folmer Graflex Corporation 
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KODAKS 


Smart Modern Designs 
Attractive New Colors 
now at your Kodak Dealer’s 


HERE’S a fresh, new thrill in a Kodak gift 
this Christmastime. Eastman stylists have 
been busy. 

These newest Eastman creations are modern! 
They’re colorful! More suitable than ever as 
Christmas gifts...in their gay Paris designs. 

Yet you give more than mere style when you 
give a Kodak. You give all the fun of picture- 
making. . .countless snapshots that keep happy 
memories alive. You give thoughtfulness and 
remembrance. . .and there’s no finer 
gift than that. 

See the new Kodaks at the start 
of your Christmas search. On dis- 
play now, at your Kodak dealer’s. 


Gift Kodak is covered 
with brown genuine 
leather, ornamented with 
metal inlay. Picture size, 24 x 4% inches. Case is a stunning cedar 
box, with top in colored enamels and metal. Price, with box, $15. 


The Kodak Co- 
quette Package is 


Beau Brownie, a new, small, gaily 
dressed camera, with Doublet lens. Blue, 
green, rose, black, tan. No. 2, for 24 x made up of a Kodak (for 154 
34-inch pictures, $4. No. 2A, for x x 24-inch pictures), compact 
44-inch pictures, $5. and lipstick, all designed to match. Color is blue, with a pattern 

of attractive enamels. Beautifully boxed, $12.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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From Kodak Film Negative 


IN WINTER, Results Are More Certain, 
Pictures Are Better, If You Use 


KODAK FILM 


in the Yellow Box 


T’s your film that makes your 
I pictures. Film that catches 
fleeting shades of expression. 
Film that seizes upon and holds 
some precious moment that, once 
gone, never returns. 

Kodak Film in the familiar 
yellow box is film made for the 
special purpose of getting snap- 
shots as you want them. Film 
that protects them against errors 
that anyone might make. 

Kodak Film has three special 
features which make it the ideal 
film for you in any season, espe- 
cially winter. It “sees fast’’.. .it 


captures all those gradations of 
tone that make a snapshot life- 
like. It has “‘latitude’’...which 
means that exposure errors are 
no longer serious matters. 

And it has uniformity. ..which 
means that these qualities are 
uniformly present, in proper bal- 
ance, roll after roll, week after 
week. Your results today are 
identical with those you'll get a 
month or six months from now 
under the same conditions. 

Kodak Film is made only by 
Eastman. Ask for it... “the film 
that gets the picture.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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For the 


Pictorialist — Agfa Film 


Acra FILM, a product of the most advanced technical 
research, has helped enormously to take the guess-work 
out of photography. It is dependable; it is sure. Wherever 
a picture is possible, Agfa will get it. 


Experienced photographers discovered this long ago. 
That is why Agfa Film in this country was adopted first 
by scientists, newspaper photographers, explorers, and oth- 
ers who had to get a good negative the first time, being 
without the opportunity to take the picture over. High 
sensitivity, wide latitude, and beautiful orthochromatic 
quality have contributed to assure these fine results. And 
Agfa has splendid keeping qualities—a sure and certain 
product to the last day of its dating. 


The illustration below was made with Agfa roll film 
without filter—blue sky with cumulus clouds. In addition 
to Agfa roll film and film pack, a full range of Agfa cut 
films is available, including Agfa Portrait Panchromatic 
—a_ surpassingly 
beautiful film for 
landscape work 


with filter. 


| 


all-weather 


FILM 


AGFA ANS CO O F BINGHAMTON, N. 
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JUST IN TIME 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
THE NEW MODEL 


AVUS 


THE MOST COMPACT and LIGHTEST WEIGHT ROLL FILM CAMERA MADE 
Equipped with 


SKOPAR F 4.5 ASRS LENS 


IN COMPUR SHUTTER 


The Voigtlander Avus has 
both Iconometer Direct 
View and Brilliant In- 
direct View Finders. The 
lens has ample speed for 
every requirement and 
for dull day snaps. 
It is fitted with depth of 


focus scale. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S 


WILLOUGHBYS 


- SALES AGENTS 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 
SESS SS, 
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Contents for December, 1930 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
rere Roland F. Beers....Front Cover 


The Devil’s Walking Stick.................. 
Despatch 


William M. Rittase. Frontispiece 


A Miniature Sahara in Texas........................05. Roland F. Beers......... 305 
Roland F. Beers.......... 307 
William F. Noe........... 309 
First Prize—Beginners’ Competition..................... Helen Campbell........... 330 
Second Prize—Beginners’ Competition................... G. 831 
First Kusutora Matsuki......... 335 
Second A. E. Rutenbeck.......... 336 
Third W. 336 
ARTICLES 
Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer, Number 32........ William M. Rittase........ 301 
Photographing Strange Scenes..................0.s0000: William F. Noe........... 308 
The Making of Pictures by Photography, No. 3.......... Clarence Ponting.......... 316 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray, XVIII...Neil Wayne Northey...... 


Retouching Thin Negatives.................. 


Editorial 


ened R. E. Farnham & G. F. Prideauzx 320 


Sigurd Molw.............. 


Contents of previous issues of Photo-Era Magazine can be found by consulting the Readers’ Guide in your library 


To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be mailed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 


PHOTO-ERA 


Published Monthly, on the Ist, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
Office, Wolfeboro, N.H., and Boston, Mass., under 
the act of March 38, 1879. 

Copyright, 1930, by Photo-Era Publishing Com- 


pany, Inc. All rights reserved. 
Yearly Subscription-Rates: United States and 
Mexico, $2.50 postpaid: single copy, 25 cents. 


Canadian subscription, $2.85 postpaid; single copy, 
30 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 
Foreign Agents: England, Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89 High Holborn, London, W.C. Scotland, 
Robert Ballantine, 10814 St. Vincent 


Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 bashi, 
Tori-Nichome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Sydney. 
MAGAZINE 


A. H. BEARDSLEY, Editor 
Published by PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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GRA 


Learn to know the 


Only long lenses with true [in-focus] soft image can 


hope to make Realistic PICTURES. 


GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT 


Any degree of softness at a turn of the wrist. 


GRAF LENS COMPANY 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


VARIABLE 
LENSES 


ity”. 

tail and persP 
‘his pocket 
dispensed!e- 


PRICE 


i se 
Includes leather carryingcé 


fully refunded. 
HUESGEN Y 


ite direct to 1g E.4 


tos) 
For sale adi 


deaters 


RECTICOLOR 


NATURAL GLASS 
YELLOW FILTERS 


... catch and hold that subtle 
interplay of light and shadow 
that gives life and authen- 
ticity to your pictures—tone 
within tone—pinpoints of 
light ... All are faithfully 
reproduced. 

1. LIGHT—for instantaneous ex- 


posures, snapshots and studio 
portraits. 


2. MEDIUM — for near-distance 
landscapes and snow scenes. 


3. DARK—for summer landscapes 
with deep blue sky, panoramas 
and reprodutions of paintings. 


Booklet on request 


HERBERT & HUESGEN Co 
18 EAST 42° ST. NEW YORK 
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DISTANCE L A 
| Stop having blurred pic- 
tures! The Heyde new 
HEYDE \ model Distance Meter % 
gauges accurately and 
instantly all distances 
4 from four feet to “infin- ae 
er is in- 
SS 
7) 
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You can get every del- 
icate detail of nature’s beauty 
with a Zeiss Tessar Lens which 
is internationally -famous for its 
perfect definition and brilliancy. 


Carl Zeiss Inc. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 


CARL ZEISS 
TESSAR 
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ILEXPO SHUTTERS 


A Behind-The-Lens type Studio 
shutter so constructed as to permit 
its use with innumerable lens equip- 
ments. Designed and constructed 
by Ilex, the llexpo is an instrument 
of precision which will produce 
artistic work to the highest degree. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER . NEW YORK 


ition or Ope en 
BEHIND THE Pos Studio 


Learn 
Motion Picture 
Photography x 
“Still” Photography 


Motion Picture 
Projection 


Opportunities every- AP 
men in 
picture and photo- 
graphic industry. 


Opportunities for all in 
field of 
photography 


“Sound” 


rse 
0} expert motion picture 
Opportunities for Cou 
photographers in demand. Big pay- F REE of 


Simplified method teaches all phases - motion picture projection 
orp phy, ‘‘still’’ Our com- 
plete course in ‘ ‘Sound’’ and “Talking” Pictures included FREE 
of extra charge with either the motion picture photography or 
motion picture projection course. Previous experience unnecessary. 
FREE book tells how you can quickly step into a big-pay posi- 
tion, orstart a business of your own. Mail coupon NOW! 


New York Institute of Photography 

Dept. 3040, 10 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation send me a copy of your FREE 
book and details about how I can qualify as 


] Motion Picture Cameraman { ] Projectionist 

] ‘Still’ Photographer { ] Photo-Finisher 
Name. 
Address. 
City. State. 


NOVABROM 
The Ideal all around Enlarging 
Paper. Easy to use and supplied in 
all surfaces and in various degrees 
of contrast. 


WELLINGTON 


The Bromoil Expert’s choice 


Zeiss Lenses and Cameras 
Leica Cameras and Accessories 


ROLLEIFLEX 
The De Luxe Reflecting Camera 


Pinkham & Smith 
Company 


15 Bromfield St. 292 Boylston St. 


-- FOR YOU -- 


Emulsions made and coated in the Hammer 
way have the characteristics every picture 
maker is searching for. 


Hammer has made it possible for your nega- 
tives to have strength and at the same time 
a softness that will produce prints with 
brilliancy and detail. 


Hammer supplies Special Brands for Special 
Work and will mail you free of charge a 
portfolio of prints showing results you may 
expect. 


Write for your portfolio today. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


159 West 22nd St. Ohio Ave. and Miami St. 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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- 50mm. Elmar (F:3.5). 


The standard Leica. 
lens. It has won universal 
acclaim among scientists, 


explorers, photographers. 


NEW ...a Leica Camera 


with 4 INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES 


OW comes the Leica Model C, the camera which permits the use of any 
one of four different lenses—50 mm. Elmar (F:3.5) for short-range 
pictures, 35 mm. Elmar (F:3.5) for wide-angle work, 135 mm. Elmar 

(F:4.5) for long-distance shots, and 50 mm. Hektor (F:2.5) for speed work. 


Just think of all you can do with this unusual camera! For pictorial subjects, 
sports pictures and others made at a reasonably short range, you use the 
regular 50 mm. lens. Then, when it is not possible to stand far enough away 
from your subject to record all you want of it with the 50 mm. lens, you 
instantly switch to the wide-angle, 35 mm. lens. Or, when there is a very great 
distance between you and your subject and you want a vivid close-up, the 
135 mm. or telephoto lens is easily and quickly fitted to the camera. And, 
when the weather is bad, or it is very late in the afternoon and you wish to 
photograph fast action (like a football game) you simply insert the 50 mm. 
Hektor. 


Like the standard ./ééca@ Model A, which will always be available, the new 
L2£Ca2 Model C is a marvel of mechanical and optical perfection equipped 
with a focal-plane shutter permitting exposures of 1/20 to 1/500 of a second. 
It, too, takes 36 pictures on a single roll of cinema film, double-frame size. 
And, as always, enlargements to 12x 18 inches or more are beautifully clear, 
exceptionally sharp and distinct. 


Four cameras in one! —and each lens is an Anastigmat—the finest modern 
science can produce. The new Model C is sold with the 50 mm. Elmar at 
the same price as the standard [Rica Model A. Other lenses, of course, are 
additional. See it—now—at your photographic supply dealer’s, or, write for 
free pamphlet fully describing it. Address: E. Leitz, Inc., Dept. 12C, 60 East 
10th Street, New York, N.Y. 


2. 


35 Elmar (F:3.5). 
About thirteen times faster 
than the average wide-angle 
lens. Covers the entire neg- 
ative sharply with a field of 
about 65 degrees. 


135 mm. Elmar (F:4.5). 
Magnifies the image nearly 
three times. For long-range 
pictures it has approximately 
the same relative speed as 
the F:3.5 lenses 


- 50mm. Hektor (F:2.5). 


Has twice the aperture of the 


Elmar F:3.5 with almost 
equal correction. Essential 
for speed photography under 
poor light-conditions and for 


short interior exposures. 
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OEHRIG’S Oil Photo Colors — made of 
the purest pigments — are transparent and 
guaranteed permanent. The method of appli- 
cation is simple. Alterations may be made 
without affecting the print. By their use, pic- 
tures are readily given the delicate tints and 
shades which nature gave the original. It is 
easy for you to distinguish the best — look for 
the color circle, the trade-mark for 


Roehrig’s Oil Photo Colors 


For sale by all dealers—a complete coloring 
set or by the tube 


For further information write Dept. P. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 


39:Henry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
“The camera that thinks for you” — 
(A THE ONLY ROLL-FILM REFLEX 
O CAMERA WITH A FIXED Mi 828 
* EMPLOYING AN EXTREMELY 
ey] — HIGH SPEED FINDER LENS 
A name appearing on many Xmas lists 


.".. placed{there for best friends by owners 


Prices for 244 x 2\4 Rolleiflex 


of this camera, who have found its unique with finder lens F/3.1 
combination of mirror reflex with roll- with Zeiss Tessar @ 
film—of speed and hair-line definition F/4.5 in compur.... $75 


with lightness and compactness—to be With Zeiss Tessar $85 
ideal for all-round photography. And — *¥/3-8 in compur.... 
another thing ... throughout the expo- Price includes case. 
sure the high-speed anastigmat focusing Descriptive catalog, con- 
lens shows a brilliant, easily focused taining further interesting 
image... RIGHT SIDE UP! details, gladly sent; or see 


the camera at your dealer's. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
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Not expensive either... 
you can buy 
a Ciné-Kodak for 


as little as $75 


MAGINE the excitement on 
I Christmas morning. .. when 
the family makes its first home 
movie. And the thrill a few 
days later when it’s flashed on 
your own home screen. 

Surely, there’s no gift to 
compare with a movie camera 

-none that brings such pleas- 
ure through the years. 

But be sure it’s a Ciné- 
Kodak—the simplest to use. 
The camera that understands 
amateurs, made by people who 
know amateur requirements. 

Anyone can make good mo- 
tion pictures with a Ciné- 
Kodak. Crisp, clear, profes- 
sional-looking pictures. Just 
sight the camera, press a lever 

.and you’re making movies. 

Your films are finished by 
Eastman processing stations 

.and in a few days you have 


What happiness a movie outfit brings into 
any home. Ciné-Kodaks, $75 to $150. 


Kodascope projectors as low as $60. 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention 


that brin 


lasting to all 


The pleasure of movie-making begins on Christmas morning and lasts 
through the years. The new Ciné-Kodak, Model M, is the lightest camera 
made for 100 ft. of 16 mm. film. Price, including case, $75. 


them back ready to show in 
your Kodascope projector. No 
charge for developing; that’s 
included in the price of the film. 

Before you choose any 
Christmas present, let your 
dealer show you Ciné-Kodak 

.and Ciné-Kodak pictures on 
the screen. He’ll also show you 


MODELK 
can be filted for 
Kodacolor — 
home movies in 
full color—and 
long - distance 
shots. Camera 
andcasematch, 
in brown, gray, 
black or blue. 
Price, includ- 
ing case, $110 with f.3.5 lens 
$150 with f.1.9 lens. 


Kodacolor, home movies in 
full color, as easy to make as 
black and white. 
Ciné-Kodaks, $75 to $150. 
Kodascope projectors as low as 
$60. And many dealers offer an 
attractive payment plan. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SIMPLEST OF 
HOME MOVIE CAMERAS 


Proro-Exa MaGazine 


~d 
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Prints Are 
at I heir 


Best on 


Spain its four degrees of con- 


trast — provides the ideal medium 
for printing from winter negatives, be- 
cause it is made especially to fit every 


type of exposure. Your winter prints 


will be at their best on Velox. The name 


is on the back. Look for it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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The Ikomat, a compact camera of modern design, 
is a new addition to the Zeiss Ikon series. It makes 
2% x 3%" pictures and is simple to operate, for 
slight pressure on the locking button causes the 
baseboard to open and the camera is ready for 
action immediately. Due to its hinged back, the 


Write for complete new catalogue 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ikomat is one complete unit. The back has a 
pressure plate also, which keeps the film in focal 
plane. The Ikomat is equipped with a rapid 
anastigmat lens, the Novar F/6.3, in a new focus- 
ing mount with adjustable front cell. See this 
camera, $14.50, at your dealer’s. 


showing all Zeiss Ikon Cameras 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Nixe A and B 


HE ZEISS-IKON NIXE cameras are known throughout the 
world as the most complete rollfilm cameras made. 


Nixe A and B can also be used with rollfilms, plates or film 
packs and make pictures 344 x 4/4” with Model A, and 34 
x 542” with Model B. The double extension bellows permit 
the use of Zeiss Distar or Proxar supplementary lenses. Both 
of these cameras have ample vertical and horizontal move- 
ment. Due to the new film-holding device, loading is 
simplified and perfect alignment of the film is assured. 


See Nixe A and B at your dealer’s. Furnished in a black 
leather case and with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5. Nixe A, 5'4" focal 
length, $80. Nixe B, 6" focal length, $90. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
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The most recent addition to the Zeiss Ikon series is the Kolibri, a compact camera 
of modern design. The Kolibri makes 16 exposures, 114 x 156”, on any vest pocket 
size rollfilm, and is equipped with a Zeiss Tessar F/3.5 of 2” focal length, a very 
rapid lens insuring remarkable brilliancy. An important feature is the focusing scale 
which shows the depth of focus at any aperture. The Kolibri is furnished in an 


attractive leather case which fits easily into your pocket. See the Kolibri, $62.50, 
at your dealer’s. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ~ 728 SO. HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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As a Reflex Camera 


MIROFLEX 


The Miroflex is the most compact folding camera, combining 
the advantages of a direct-view camera with those of a reflex. 
Operating conditions are ideal, as the object may be observed 
right side up and focused, up to the instant of exposure. In or- 
der to recheck the focusing on the ground 
glass, shutter may be opened again with- 
out resetting the predetermined shutter 


As a Sport : 
or Press Camera speed, ranging from y% to 1/2000 second. 


Zeiss Tessar Lenses, F/4.5, or F/3.5, or F/2.7, in focusing 
mounts, are standard equipment. Prices, including 6 plate 3 
holders, film pack adapter, and carrying case: $170 to $290. PP a 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK + 728 SO. HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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A Zeiss Ikon Camera with 
a Zeiss Tessar Lens is an ex- 
cellent gift, for its years of 
usefulness will reflect your 
good taste and thoughtful- 
_ ness. Ask your dealer to 

show you one. Write for 
Descriptive Folder. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 


728 So. Hill St., 
Los ANGELES 


Cameras 
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